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/FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM “LORD 
BROUGHAM ON EDUCATION.” 

We do not think we can please our readers 
more, nor do the cause of education a better 
service, than by continuing in this number of 
our paper, further extracts from the ‘‘ thoughts 
that kindle and words that burn,” of that distin- 
guished scliolar and statesman, Lord Brougham. 
We heartily commend them to all interested in 
general education. 


THE HUMAN MIND NO LONGER IN SHACKLES. 

«[ rejoice to think that it is not necessary to 
close these_obzervations, by combatting objec- 
tions to the diffusion of science among the work- 
ing classes, arising from considerations of a po- 
litical nature, Happily the time is past and 
gone when bigots would persuade mankind that 
the lights of philosophy were to be extinguished 
as dangerous to religion; and when tyrants 
could proscribe the instructers of the people as 
enemiesto their power. It is prepostercus to 
imagine that the enlargement of our acquaint- 
ance with the laws which regulate the universe, 
can dispose to unbelief, It may be a cure for 
superstition—for intolerance it will be a most 
certain cure; but a pure and true relizion has 
Bothing to fear from the greatest expansion 
which the understanding can receive, by the 
study either of matter or of mind. The more 
widely science is diffused, the better will the 
Author of all things be known, and the less will 
the people be ‘tossed to and froby the sleight 
of men, and cunning craftiness whereby they 
lie in wait to deceive.’ To tyrants, indeed, 
and bad rulers, the progress of knowledge 
among the mass of mankind is a just object of 
terror; it is fatal tothem and their designs; 
they know this by an unerring instinct, and un- 
ceasingly they dread the light. But they will 
find it more .easy to curse than to extinguish. 
tt is spreading in spite of them, even in those 
(ountries where arbitrary power deems itself 
most secure; and in England any attempt to 
check its progress would only bring about-the 
sudden destruction of him wlio should be insane 
enough to make it. Let no one” be afraid of 
the bulk of the community becoming too ac- 
complished for their superiors. Well educated 
and even well versed in the most elevated sci- 





ences, they assuredly may become; and the 
worst consequences that can follow to their 
superiors, will be, that to deserve being called 
their betfers, they too must devote themselves 
more to the pursuit of solid and refined learn- 
ing. The present public seminaries must be 
enlarged; and some of the greater cities of the 
kingdom, especially the metropolis, must not 
be left destitute of the regular means within 
themselves of scientific education.” 
CAPACITY OF CHILDREN TO ACQUIRE 
KNOWLEDGE. 

“The child, when he first comes into the 
world, may care very little for what is passing 
around him, although he is, of necessity, always 
learning something, even at the first ; but after 
acertain period, he 1s in arapid progress of 
instruction; his curiosity becomes irrepressible; 
the thirst for knowledge is predominating in 
his mind, and it is as universal as insatiable.— 
During the period between the ages of eighteen 
months to two years and six, I will even say 
five, he Jearns much more of the material world 
—of hisown powers—of the nature of other 
bodies—even of his mind, and of others’ minds, 
than he ever after acquires during all the years 
of boyhood, youth and manhood. Every child, 
even of the most ordinary capacity, learns more, 
acquires a greater mass of knowledge, and ofa 
more useful kind, at this tender age, than the 
greatest philosopher is enabled to build up dur- 
ing the longest life of the most su ‘cessful inves- 
tigation, even were he to live to eighty years of 
age, and pursue the splendid career of a New- 
ton or a La Place. The knowledge which an 
infant stores up—the ideas which are generated 
in his mind—are so important that, if we could 
suppose them to be afterwards obliterated, all 
the learning of a senior wrangler at Cambridge, 
or a first class man at. Oxford, would be as 
nothing to it, and would, literally, not enable fts 
victim to prolong his existence for a week.— 
This being altogether undeniable, how is it chat 
so much is Jearned at this tender age? Not, 
certainly, by teaching or by any pains taken to 
help the newly arrived guest of this world. It 
is almost all accomplished by his own exertion 
—by the irrepressible curiosity—the thirst for 
knowledge only to be appeased by learning, or 
by the fatigues and the cleep which it superin- 
duces. It is all effected by the instinctiv@ygpirit 
of inquiry, which brings his rind into a perpet- 
ual course of induction, engaging him in aseries 
of experiments, which begins when he awakes 
in the morning, and only ends when If falls a- 
sleep. All he learns during these Years he 
learns, not only without pain, but with an in- 
tense delight—a relish keener than appetite 
known at our jaded and listless age—and learns 
in one tenth of the time which, in after life, 
would be required for its acquisi'ion. Perverse 
and obstinate habits are formed before the age 
of seven, and the mind that might have been 
moulded like wet clay in a plastic hand, be- 
comes sullen, untractable—obdurate, after that 








age. ~To this inextinguishable passion for all 
learning succeeds a dislike for instruction a- 
mounting almost to disease. Gentle feelings—a 
kind and compassionate nature—an ingenuous, 
open temper—unsuspecting, and wanting no 
guard, are succeeded by violence, and reckless- 
ness, and bad morals, and base fear, and conceal 
ment, and even falsehood, till he is forced to 
schoo], not only ignorant of what is good, but 
also much learned in what is bad. These are 
the effects of the old system; the postponed 
education, and the neglected tuition of infants.’’ 


EFFECT OF HABIT ON THE INFANT MIND. 


“TI trust every thing to habit; habit, upon 
which, in all ages, the lawgiver, as well as the 
schoolmaster, has mainly placed his reliance; 
habit, which makes every thing easy, and casts 
all difficulties upon the deviation from the wont- 
edcourse. Make sobriety a habit, and intem- 
perance will be hateful and hard; make pru- 
dence a habit, and reckless profligacy will be 
as contrary to the nature of the child grown an 
adult, as the most atrocious crimes are to any 
of your lordships. Give a child the habit of 
sacredly regarding the truth—of carefully re- 
specting the property of others—of scrupulously 
abstaining from all acts of improvidence which 
can involve him in distress, and he will just as 
little think of lying, or cheating, or stealing, as 
of rushing into an element in which he cannot 
breathe.” 


EARLY FORMATION OF GOOD HABITS. 


“If a child is neglected till six years of age, 
no subsequent education can recover it. If to 
this age it is brought up in dissipation and igno- 
rance, in all the baseness of brvtal habits, and 
in that vacancy of mind which such habits 
create, it is in vain to attempt to reclaim it by 
teaching it reading and writing. You may 
teach what you choose afterwards, but if you 
have not prevented the formation of bad habits 
you will teach in vain. 

An infant is in a state of perpetual enjoy- 
ment from the intensity of curiosity. There is 
no one thing which it does not learn sooner or 
better that at any other period of life, and with- 
out any burden to itself or the teacher. But 
learning is not all‘ nor the principal considera- 
tion—moral habits aré acquired in these schools; 
and by their means children are kept out of the 
nurseries of obscenity, vulgarity, vice and blas- 
phemy. In the establishment at Westminster, 
none but children between three and five years 
of age are admitted, and there they are kept 
out of the streets, and taken care of by a pa- 
rental indulgent dame, while their mothers are 





set at liberty to go out and work. Whether 
the children learn less or more is of little con- 
sequence. The moral discipline is the great 
consideration.”’ 

|The first sentence of this most true and 
eloquently expressed extract, contains an opin- 
ion directly opposed to the assertion of Thomas 





Jefferson: “ That children should be left to the 
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dictates.pt Neture, and without restraint or in- 
struction, until weven years old And it-was 
remarked by Milton, in his “ Tractate 2? «if 
you do not teach your children, the devil will.” 
But Socrates settled the question long since, 
when he said: “Vice we can learn of our- 
selves, but virtue and knowledge require a 
teacher.” And the danger of having nothing 
to do is quaintly expressed by John Bunyan: 
«“ The devil tempts every man, but the idle man 
tempts the devil.” 

Habit has such an influence upon all, that it 
has been ca/led “second nature,’”’ and we can- 
not commence too early in doing right, for 
practice then will soon make that way most 
pleasing. Lord Brougham has given it as his 
opinion, * that children have learned more at 
the age of six than they ever learn afterwards;” 
that they should be rightly and wisely instruct- 
ed during this active, susceptible period, we 
think no one will deny. 

So potent is the power of habit that men 





usually act first, and think afterwards. We 
act, and then devise within ourselves how we 
may conform our opinion to our actions. These 
well known truths show all but the omnipotence 
of habit, which is formed early in life, and de- 
termines the character of manhood.— Ed. } 


RELIGION AS CONNECTED WITH EDUCATION. 
“A religious education is most essential to the 
welfare ot every individual. To the rich it is 
all but every thing ; to the poor it may be said, 
without a figure, to be every thing. Itis to 
them that the Christian religion is especially 
preached—it is their special patrimony ; and if 
the Legislature does not secure to them 4 re- 
ligious education they do not, in my opinion, 
half execute their duty to their fellow crea- 


tures.”” 
[{‘“ Think not that Liberty 
From knowledge and religion e’er will dwell 
Apart, companions they 
Of Heavenly seed connate.” 
And undersiandingly, as wisely said Lord 
Byron. 
“ The Tree of Knowledge is not that of life. 
Philosophy and science and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
I have essayed, and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself ; 
But they avail not.” 
And again he writes— 
“ Thave known 
That knowledge is not happiness, and science, 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance.” 


A depraved high-taught intellect, blowing 
where it listeth, does but blight and scathe the 
souls of men. And the highest good of all de- 
mands that every child should be taught, 


** Not only 
Principles earthly and of earth, 
But Heavenly ones of Heaven.”’ 

Knowledge without religion puffeth up, and 
is vain and blind— 

* For never yet did philanthropic tube 
That brings the planets home into the eye 
Of observation, and discovers, else 
Not visible, his family of worlds— 
Discover him that rules them; sucha veil 
Hangs over mortal eyes, blind from the birth, 
And dark in things divine. Full often too, 
Our wayward intellect, the more we learn 
Of nature, overlooks her author more ; 
But if his word once teach us—shoot a ray 


Through all the heart’s dark chambers, and 
reveal 

Truths undiscerned but by that holy light, 

Then all is plain. Philosophy, baptized 

In the pure fountain of eternal love, 

Has eyes indeed ; and viewing all she sees 

As meant to indicate a God to man. 

Learning has borne us fruit in other dsys 

On all her branches: piety has found 

Friends in the friends of science, and true pray’r 

Has flowed from lips wet with Castilian dews. 

Such was thy wisdom, Newton, child-like sage ! 

Sagacious reader of the works of God, 

And in his words sagacious. Such, too, thine, 

Milton, whose gei.ius had angelic wings 

And fed on manna!” 

And what more invigorating to the faculties, 
than exercise on moral things, “the least of 
which seem infinite.”— Ed. ] 

INSTRUCTING THE POOR IN LATIN AND GREEK— 

MILTON AND BURNS QUOTED IN SUPPORT 

OF EDUCATION. 

“It has been urged against me, that I wish 
the poorer classes to be taught Greek and 
Latin, and fluxions and other knowledge, which 
would draw them from the cultivation of the 
soil and from their various humble occupations. 
[ really have no such wild project in contem- 
plation. I agree with one of the wisest men 
that ever lived, that, to one of the rank to which 
I allude, a knowledge of all the languages of 
the globe cannot, in point of utility, be put in 
competition with an acquaintance with a single 
mechanical art. 

Milton, the most learned man of a learned 
age, endowed with many rare accomplishments 
of genius and of acquirement, in his small 
‘Tractate of Education,’ has expressed himself 
in the following forcible and beautiful language : 
‘And though a linguist should pride himself to 
have all the tongues that Babal cleft the world 
into, yet if he had not studied the solid things 
in them, as well as the words and lexicons, he 
were nothing so much to be esteemed a Jearned 
man as any yeoman or tradesman competently 
wise in his mother-dialect only.’ Still, how- 
ever, 1 am persuaded that, if a poor man had a 
littie more education, it would be no bar to his 
industrious occupations. 

Without dwelling upon theoretical opinions, 
I will quote a practical authority of a remarka- 
bfe nature, in a letter from Mr. Gilbert Burns, 
brother to the immortal poet of that name, who, 
though a self taught man, will pass down to pos- 
terity with the name of his country; a man who 
has by his songs rendered that country much 
dearer to its natives, as must be felt by all those 
belonging in that country who have ever visited 
foreign climes. I will read an extract of a letter 
from the brother of that man to Mr. Currie, and 
it is the more worthy of attention, as the hard 
that wrote it hac, an hour before, been probably 
engaged in directing the plough. 

Mr. Gilbert Burns, in his letter, says, ‘IT can 
say, from my own experience, that there is no 
sort of farm labor inconsistent with the most 
refined and pleasurable state of mind that I am 
acquainted with, arising from a liberal educa- 
tion, thrashing alone excepted.’ I will Lere 
beg leave to observe that the writer docs not 
clothe his ideas in perhaps as fine or as round- 
about a dress as would be used by some other 
gentleman; he stated what arose in his mind 
clearly but simply. He had, perhaps, been 
thrashing shortly before, and had, therefore, 








felt the irksomeness of the employment. He 














went on to state, ‘‘I'hat indeed I always con. 
sidered an insupportable drudgery, and Ithink 
an ingenious mechanic who invented the thrash. 
ing machine ought to have a statue among the 
benefactors of his country, in a corresponding 
niche with the first introducer and cultivator 
of potatoes. I maintain, moreoverythat, as the 
sort of dim religious awe is wearfng\off, which 
used hitherto to guard the morals of -the people 
in this part of the world, from a great variety of 
causes, men will go suddenly into other ex. 
tremes, if they be not educated so as to enable 
them to see the separation. between the essence 
of true religon dad the,gross system co often 
confounded with it.’?. So much for my peasant. 
He came directly to the point, and | wish that 
many other persons whom I know would do the 
same ”’ 


THE THIRST AFTER KNOWLEDGE. 

«“ When we turn from the considerable towns 
and popu!ous districts to parts of the country 
more thinly peopled, we perceive a di t 


state of things in all but one essential particu tf 


in which every quarter of the kingdom seems to 
agree. ‘The means of instruction are Scanty; 
there is little reason to look for their increase, 
but the poor are every where anxious for edu. 
cation. From the largest cities to the most 
solitary villages ; to remote districts where the 
inhabitants live dispersed, without even a hamlet 
to gather them together; whether in the busi- 
est haunts of men, the seats of refinement and 
civility, where the general diffusion of know. 
ledge and the experience of its advantages or 
pleasures might be expected to stamp a high 
value on itin all men’s eyes; or in the distant 
tracts of the country, frequented by men barely 
civilized and acquainted with the blessings of 
education rather by. report than observation; 
in every corner of the country the poor are 
deeply impressed with a sense of its vast im- 
portance, and willing to make any sacrifice 
within the bounds of possibility, to attain this 
object of their ardent and steady desire. All 
the evidence collected evinces the truth of this 
statement, so honorable to the character of this 
country ; and I make it with a feeling of plea- 
sure and pride, because it shows the existence 
of a noble spirit in Englishmen, which all the 
calamities of the times have not been able to 
undermine and subdue.” 

{Cheering and honorable indeed is it to Eng- 
land, if “in every corner of the country, the 
poor are deeply impressed with a sense of the 
vast importance of education, and willing to 
make any sacrifice within the bounds of possi- 
bility to attain it.” Not so, however, we regret 
to say, is it with us, for in the city of New 
York where the public schools are open and free 
to all, the parents and guardians of twenty-five 
thousand children are so indifferent to these 
fountains of learming and to the education of 
their children, as to Jet this vast number grow 
up to manhood without one day’s instruction.— 
Painful and surprising was it io all, when as 
sured by a report a few months since from our 
Public School Board, that the city of New 
York had twenty five thousand children who 
could not be induced by the most unwearied 
efforts of a zealous, judicious agent, to attend 
the public schools; although the school board 
were earnestly beseeching all and every one, to 
receive instruction “ without money and without 





price.” 
The cause of this indifference and neglect, 
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js an important matter to all, and we will en- 
deavor, in part at least, to explain it. 

Every effort, individual and legislative, in the 
United States, to promote education, has been 
to cheapen knowledge ; and thus to diffuse it 
more generally among the people. But acheap 
diffusion system, has notgiven an education sut- 
ficient to show the people that “knowledge is 

wer.’ Our education has been so limited 
and def..ctive that we have nothing to sustain 
us, when we instance the learned, as an argu- 
ment in favor of education; and so unproduc- 
live is the little schooling we get, the question 
is every day asked, “« What good does an edu- 
cation do?” The study, almost exclusively, of 
«words, words, words, Polonius,” and a few 
servile memoriter recitations, do not make the 
student a living, acting argument for educaticn, 
#scen and read by ali men.” But on the con- 
trary, as these cheap schools have prepared 
them, not to show their learning to the ignorant, 
but their ignorance to the learned, or those 
naturally sagacious, an education is practically 
disregarded, if not openly rejected. 

Our policy is, then, not to multiply cheap 
schools, to be a “ by-word and a disgrace,” and 
to give the people instruction so limited and full 
of error, as to make an education despised ; but 
to improve the character of the schools, that they 
may give an education that will, as clear as 
noon-day, convince all, that knowledge is pro- 
ductive, and the highest source of happiness and 
honor. We write and speak, and annually 
spend our thousands to convict parents of their 
obligations to educate their children; but much 
less time and money spent in making the schvol 
better, would be far more successful in securing 
pupils. ‘The American people in their utilita- 
tian spirit, and worship of that which is availa- 
able, must see that education does not confer a 
palpable, acknowledged advantage, before they 
will desire it—£d.] 

We conclude for the present our extracts. 





EDUCATION. 

We take the following sensible remarks upon 
education from the message of Gov. Shannon, 
~ « Education, and moral and intellectual im- 
proveaent among our citizens, are steadily and 
rapidly advancing under our liberal system of 
instruction, That general intelligence which 
is and must ever continue to be the great bul- 
wark of our republican institutions, and which 
isthe result, in a great degree, of our liberal 
system of education, and the inquiring spirit of 
the age is rapidly increasing throughout the 
whole country. It is a duty which we owe to 
ourselves as well as to posterity, to adopt all 
the necessary means, which prudence may sug- 
gest, and wisdom devise, to preserve and per- 
petuate our free institutions. From the history 
of the past we may learn something of the 
future; and it is a fact worthy to be remarked, 
that no people hitherto have long been able to 
preserve their freedom when the mass of the 
community were uneducated and uninformed. 
The great and unprecedented success which 
has marked our free institutions, and the wisdom 
and prudence which has generally characterized 
the administration of our public affairs, are 

















mainly to be attributed to the force of enlighten- 
ed public opinion, emanating from an intelligent 
and well educated community. If we expect 
to avoid the fate of other republics in times 
past, and preserve our free institutions from the 
inroads of despotism and the seifish ambition of 
the designing few, we must foster and cherish 
the means of genera] instruction. An enlight- 
ened system of education, by which the rising 
youth in each succeeding generation will be 
prepared and qualified to act the part assigned 
them by the theory and fundamental principles 
of our government, as they take the:r position 
on the stage of human action, is the strongest 
barrier that can be presented against anti-re- 
publican principles. We may with confidence 
anticipate that so long as we maintain a liberal, 
enlightened and general system of instruction 
in our State, our free institutions will be main- 
tained, liberty and a love of order and good 
government will be cherished, and, under Pro- 
vidence, we will continue to be a prosperous 
and happy people. 

There is some opposition still existing to our 
system of common schools; nor is it to be pre- 
sumed that the system is without some y 
tions ; or that any general law could at oné@be 
put in operation that would meet with universal 
approbation. 
present school law is, comparatively speaking, 
new, and we have not become familiar with the 
mode of doing business under it; but it is 
doubtful whether a better system, as toits gene- 
ral features, could be adopted; or one that 
would give more universal] satisfaction to the 
people. Time and experience will suggest the 
defects in the present school law, and they will, 
no doubt, be gradually removed by legislative 
action, until it is rendered as perfect, and as 
satisfactory to the public as any sy-tem which 
could be devised. Any great and radical change, 
unless for very obvious and weighty reasons, is 
to be deprecated ; new experiments should be 
avoided; and our legislation en this subject 
should assume a stable character. The law of 
last session, by removing the just causes of 
complaint, has had the effect of reconciling, in 
a great degree, our German population to the 
present school law. I have not heard of any 
complaints from this valuable and patriotic por- 
tion of our fellow-citizens, since they have been 
permitted to an equal participation with other 
citizens in the benefits of the system. 

I-would respectfully call your attention to the 
very able and satisfactory report, of the superin- 
tendent of common schools, made at the last 
session of the legislature, on the subject of 
school lands, and the proceeds of school lands 
It will be perceived upon an examination of that 
report, that several townships of this state have 
been deprived of school section sixteen, and have 


The system established by the 








never received any section in lieu thereof, and 
that they are entitled, either from the State or 
General Government, to an equivalent for the 
land of which they have been deprived. Also, 
that there is a Geficiency in one of the quarter 
townships, in the United States military school 
land, of four hundred and eight acres, as found 
on actual survey, which Congress would, no 
doubt, make good upon a proper application. 
There was a large number of fractional town- 
ships in this state, having no section sixteen, 
and unprovided with school land under the ori- 
ginal law. In eighteen hundred ond twenty- 
seven, Congress passed a law giving to each 
township and fractional township, for which no 
previous provision had been made, schoo! lands 
in proportion to the size of the township, to be 
selected in the respective land districts, where 
the townships unprovided for, were situated. 
The amount of school Jand due this state under 
this act, was about thirty thousand acres. 
What proportion of this has been selected I am 
unable to state, but no selections have been 
made, as 1 am informed, in the Chillicothe land 
district, where a great number of these fractional 
towMMips are situated, on the ground that there 
is novguitable land within the district subject to 
be selected. In ali cases where suitable selec. 
tions cannot be made under the law within the 
land districts, Congress should permit the selec- 
tion to be made from other government lands 
out of the district. This is so obviously just, 
that upon a proper application to Congress, I 
presume they would not hesitate to authorize 
selections to be made from any government 
lands within the state. I would respectfully 
suggest the policy of submitting the whole sub- 
ject to Congress, at the present session, and 
asking that body to pass a law, providing for 
those fractional townships, which have been de- 
prived of school section sixteen, and to authorize 
selections to be made under the act of Congress, 
of eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, from any 
land belonging to the General Government, 
within the state. The only lands owned by the 
United States within the limits of Ohio, that 
are considered of much value, are the reserved 
sections embraced within the limits of the Wa- 
bash and Erie, and Miami canal grants. These 
lands, it is expected, will be brought into mar- 
ket, and sold the ensuing year: and unless 
Congress can be induced to act immediately on 
the subject, their interference hereafter, can be 
of little use to the state. 

Our school fund and the means of education 
have been permanently impaired by that impro- 
vident system of legislation which authorizes 
under certain circumstances the sale of our 
schoo] lands. It seems to me uur true policy 
is, to retain these lands for the benevolent and 
wise purposes for which they were intended, 
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and to authorize their sale in no case unless 
under very peculiar circumstances ; and when 
the interest of our school fund would be ob- 
viously promoted.” 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 

«© What general effects will be produced upon 
the health of children by stinting the supply of 
fresh air, through defects in ventilation ?” 

An answer to this query, will involye some 
chemical principles, in connection with the ani- 
mal economy, not extensively and fully under- 
stood. 

The blood, as it circulates through the vessels 
in our bodies, accumulates a deleterious princi- 
ple called carson, which is a poison itself, and 
must be discharged frequently, or it becomes 
dangerous to life. In the process of respiration 
or breathing, this poisonous principle unites in 
the lungs with a portion of the oxygen of the 
air, and forms carbonic acid, which is expelled 


from the lungs at each respiration. The pro- 


portion of oxygen in the air received into the | 
lungs, is about twenty-one in the hundred ; in | 


the air expelled, about eighteen in the hun- 
dred ;—the proportion of carbonic acid in the 
inhaled air is one part in the hundred, in the 
exhaled air about four parts in the hundred, 


By respiration, an adult person spoils, or renders | 
unfit for this vital process, about one gallon of | 
By this great consumption of | 


air in a minute. 
pure air in a schoolroom, made tight and filled 
with scholars, it will be easily seen that the 
whole air will soon be rendered impure, and 
unfit for the purpose for which it is designed. 
If we continue to inhale this contaminated air, 
rendered constantly worse the longer we are 


confined in it, this process in the lungs will not | 


be performed in a perfect manner; the carbon 


will not all escape from the blood, but will be cir- | 


culated to the brain, and produce its deleterious 


effects upon that organ, to which it is a poison. | 
If no opportunity be afforded for its regular es- | 
cape, death will take place in a few minutes, as | 
in strangulation by a cord, drowning and im- | 
mersion in irrespirable air. ‘The cause of death, | 
is the retention and circulation of this poisonous | 


principle, in all these cases. 

If a smaller portion is allowed to circulate 
through the vessels than will prove fatal, it pro- 
duces stupor, syncope, and other dangerous ef- 
fects upon the brain and nerves. In still less 


quantity, it produces dulness, sleepiness, and | 


incapacitates us for all mental efforts and physi- 


cal activity. The dulness of a school, after | 


having been long in session in a close room, and 


. . - . . | 
ofa congregation, during a religious service, are | 


often attributable to this mainly, if not solely, 
Both teacher and scholar, preacher and hearer, 
are often greatly affected in this way; without 
being at allsensible of the cause. Fifty scholars 


will very soon contaminate the air of a school-} 


room at the rate of a gallon 2 minute. 

Suppose a schoolroom to be thirty feet square 
and nine feet high, it will contain 13,996,000 
cubic inches of atmospheric air. According te 
Davy and Thompson, two accurate and scientific 
chemists, one individual respires and contami- 
nates 6500 cubic inches of air in a minute. 
Filty scholars will respire 325,000 cubic inches 
in the same time. In about forty minutes, all 

| the air of such a room will have become con- 
| taminated, if fresh supplies are not provided. 
The quantity of carbonic acid produced by the 
respiration ef fifty scholars, will be about 750 
| cubic inches in an hour. 
| From these calculations, we must see how 
| soon the air of a schoolroom becomes unfit to 
| sustain the animal powers, and how unfavorable 
| to vigorous mental effurt such a contaminated 
| atmosphere must prove to be. To avoid this 
| most serious evil, is a desideratum, which has 
|} not yet been reached in the construction o! 
| schoolhouses. 
In my opinion, every house and room which is 
| closed for any considerable time upon a con- 
} course of people, should be warmed by pure air 
| from out of doors, heated by furnaces placed in 
(acellar, (and every schoolhouse should have & 
cellar,) or in some contiguous apirtment, so that 
the supply of air for the fire should not be from 
the schoolroom. Furnaces for warming exter- 
nal air, may be constructed cheaply, so as ef- 
fectually to answer the purpose of warmth and 
ventilation, 

When a quantity of warm fresh air is forced 
into a schoolroom by means of a furnace; the 
foul air is forced out at every crevice, and at 
the ventilating passages; the currents are all 
warm quite to these passages. 

But if the room is warmed by a stove or fire- 
| place, the cold air from without rushes in at 
| every passage and every crevice, and while the 
parts of the body nearest the fire are too warm, 
the currents of cold air rushing to the fire to 
sustain the combustion, keep all the other parts 
cold and uncomfortable. 


| 


This is a most direct 
way to produce disease ; nothing can affect the 
|; system more unfavorably than currents of cold 
air coming upon us when quite warm. 
| I have said that schoolhouses should have 
cellars under them. The floor of a building 
without a cellar is always cold, and often damp; 
this tends to keep the feet of scholars cold, 
while the head, in a region of air much warmer, 
will be kept hot. This is both unnatural and 
| unhealthful. ‘I'he feet should always be kept 
warm and the head cool. No person can enjoy 
good health whose feet are habitually cold. In 
schoolrooms heated by stoves, the feet are very 
| iable to be cold, while the upper stratum of air, 
| kept hot and dry by a long reach of pipe, pro- 








duces a very unpleasant and unfavorable state 
of the head—headache, vertigo, and syncope 
often take place in such a room. 

The human body isso constituted, that it can 
bear almost any degree of heat or cold, if the 
change be not too sudden, and all parts of it be 
subjected to it alike. We find no particular 
inconvenience frem respiring air at the tem. 
perature of ninety degrees on the one hand, or 
at zero on the other; but inequalities of tem. 
perature, at the same time, affects us very dif 
ferentiy, and can never be suffered for a long 
time without danger. 

There is one consideration in the preparation 
of furnaces for warming rooms, that should not 
be overlooked. The object should be to force 
into the room a large quantity of air heateda 
few degrees above the temperature required, 
rather than asmall quantity at a much higher 
temperature. The air-chamber should be ca. 
pacious, and the passages free, The air should 
always be taken from out of doors, and never 
from a cellar. The air of a cellar is often im. 
pure itself, and, if pure, a cellar that is all tight 
cannot furnish an adequate supply. The whole 
air of a schoolroom should be changed at least § 
every hour; if oftener, it would be betcer. {fa 
cellar is not much larger than the room above 
it, this supply will soon be exhaustedalso. The 
air of the cellar may be sufficient to supply the 
combustion of the fuel; this is all it should dom 
and for this purpose it is better than aur from 
out of doors, as the coldness of this checks the 
heat, and diminishes the temperature of the fire, 
and its power of heating the furnace. 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 

From the Report of Hon. Horace Mann, Sec. 
retary of the Mass. Board of Education, 

Another topic, i some respects kindred to 
the last, is the apathy of the people themselves 
towards our Common Schools. The wide uses 
fulness of which this institution is capable, is 
shorn away on both sides, by two causes dia- 
metrically opposite. On one side there is @ 
portion of tie community, who do not attach 
sufficient value to the system, to do the things 
necessary to its healthtul and energetic works 
ing. They may say excellent things about it, 
they may have a conviction of its general wility; 
but they do not understand, that the wisest cone 
versation not embodied in action, that convic- 
tions too gentle and quiet to coerce perform. 
ance, are little beiter than worthless. The 
prosperity of the system always requires some 
labor. It requires a conciliatory disposition, 
and oftentimes a little sacrifice of personal pre. 
ferences. A disagreement about the location 
of a school-house, for instance, may occasion 
the division of a district, and thus inflict perma- 
nent impotency upon each of its parts. In 
such cases, a spirit of forbearance and compo 
mise averting the evil, would double the common 
fund of knowledge for every child in the terri- 
tory. Except in those cases where it is made 
necessary by the number of scholars, the dis 
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memberment of a district, though it may leave 
the body, drains out its life blood. Sothrough 
remissness or ignorance, on the part of parent 
and teacher, the minds of children may never be 
awakened to a consciousness of having, within 
themselves, b'essed treasures of innate and noble 
faculties, far richer than any outward possessions 
can be; they may never be supplied with any 
foretaste of the enduring satisfactions of know- 
ledge ; and h nce they may attend school for 
the allotted period, merely as so many male 
and female automata, between four and sixteen 
ye:rs ofage. As the progenitor of the human 
race, after being perfect!y fashioned in every 
limb and organ and feature, might have lain till 
this time, a motionless body in the midst of the 
garden of Eden, had not the Creator breattied 
into hima living soul; so children, withou' 
some favoring influences, to woo out and cheer 
th ir faculties, may remain mere inanimate 
forms, while surrounded by the paradise of know- 
ledge. {tis generally believed, that there is an 
increasing class of people amongst us, who are 
losing sight of the necessity of securing ample 
opportunities for the education of their children. 
And thus, on one side, the institution of Common 
Schools is losing its natural support, if it be not 
incurring actual opposition. 

Opposite to this class, who tolerate, from 
apathy, a depression in the Common Schools, 
there is another class who fix so high a value 
upon the culture of their children, and under- 
stand so well the necessity of a skilful prepa- 
tation of means for its bestowment, that they 
turn away from the Common Schools, in their 
depressed state, and seek elsewhere the heips 
of a more enlarged and thorough education.— 
Thus the standard, in descending to a point 
corresponding with the views and wants of one 
portion of society, falls below the demands and 
regards of another. Out of different feelings 
there grow different plans; and while one 
remains fully content with Common Schools, 
the other builds up the private school or the 
academy. The education fund is thus divided 
into two parts. Neither of the halves does a 
quarter of the good which might be accomplish- 
ed by a union of the whole. One party pays 
an adequate price but has a poor school; the 
other has a good school, but at more than four 
fold cost. Were their funds and their in- 
terest combined, the poorer school might be 
as goo! as the best; and the dearest almost 
as low as the cheapest. ‘The last mention- 
ed class embraces a considerab'e portion, per- 
haps a majority, of the wealthy persons in 
the State ; but it also includes another portion, 
numerically much greater, who, whether rich 
or poor, have a true perception of the sources 
of their children’s individual and domestic well 
being, and who consider the common necessaries 
of their life, their food, fuel and clothes, and all 
their bodily comforts as superfluities, compared 
with the paramount necessity of a proper men- 
tal and moral culture of their offspring. 

The maintenance of free schools rests wholly 
upon the social principle. It is emphatically a 
case where men, individually powerless, are 
collectively strong. The population of Massa- 
chusetts, being more than eighty to the square 
mile, gives it the power of maintaining Common 
Schools. Take the whole range of the western 
and southwestern States, and their population, 
probably, does not exceed a dozen or fifteen 
to thesquare mile. Hence, except in favorable 
localities, Common Schools are impossible; as 








the population upon a territory of convenient 
size for a distric' is too small to sustain a school. 
Here, nothing is easier. But by dividing our 
funds, we cast away our natural advantages. 
We voluntarily reduce ourselves to the feeble- 
ness of a State, having but half our density of 
population. 

It is generally supposed, that this severance 
of interests, and consequent dimunition of 
power, have increased much of late, and are 
now increasing in an excelerated ratio. This 
is probable, for it is a self-aggravating evil. Its 
origin and progress are simple and unitorm.— 
Some few persons in a village or town finding 
the advantages of the Common School inade- 
quate to their wants, unite to establish a private 
one. They transfer their children from the 
former to the latter. The heart goes with the 
treasure. The Common School ceases to be 
visited by those whose children are in the pri- 
vate. Such parents decline serving as commit- 
tee men. They have no personal! motive to vote 
for, or advocate, any increase of the town’s 
annual appropriation for schools; to say nothing 
of the temptation to discourage such increase in 
direct ways, or even to vote directly against it. 
If, y this means, some of the best scholars 
happen to be taken from the Common Schoal, 
the standard of that school is lowered. The 
lower classes in a school have no abstract stan- 
dard of excellence, and seldom aim at higher 
attainments than such as they daily witness. 
All children, like all men, rise easily to the com- 
monlevel. There the mass stop; strong minds 
only ascend hizher. But raise the standard, 
and, by a spontaneous movement, the mass 
will rise again, and reacu it. Hence the re- 
moval of the most forward scholars from a 
school not a small misfortune. Again; 
the teacher of the Common School rarely visits 
or associates, except where the scholars of his 
own school are the origin of the acquaintance, 
and the bond of the attachment. All this in- 
evitably depresses and degrades the Common 
School. In this depressed and degraded state, 
another portion of the parents find it, in fitness 
and adequacy, inferior to their wants ; and, as 
there is now a private school in the neighber- 
hood, the strength of the inducement, and the 
facility of the transter, overbalance the objection 
of increased expense, and the doors of the 
Common Schou! close, at once, upon their 
children, and upon their interest in its welfare. 
Thu: another blow is dealt ; then others escape ; 
action and reaction alternate, unti] the Common 
School is left to the management of those who 
have not the desire or the power, either to im- 
prove or to command a better. Under this 
silent but rapid corrosion, it recently happened, 
in one of the most flourishing towns of the State, 
having a population of more than three thou- 
sand persons, t' at the principal district school 
actually ran down and was not kept for two 
years. I have been repeatedly assured, where | 
every bias of my informants would lead them 
to extenuate and not to magnify the facts, that, 
in populous villages and central districts, where 
there is naturally aconcentration of wealth and 
intelligence, and a juster «ppreciation of the 
blessings of a good education, ana where, there- 
fore, the Common School ought to be the best 
in the town, it was the poorest. 
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Newsparer Patrons.—The Pittsburgh Ga- | 
zette has a subscriber that has taken the paper | 
fifty-two years and has always paid in advance. 


From the Boston Commen School Journal. 


EDUCATION OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, IN 
THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 

Of the employments of boys in monasteries, 
there exists a description in dialogue, as follows. 
A boy, in answer to the question, «+ What have 
you been doing to-day !” says, 

“Many things. When I heard the knell, I 
rose from my bed, and went to church, and sang 
the song far before day, with the brethren, after- 
wards of All Saints, and at the dawn of day, the 
song of praise. After this, I said the first and 
seventh Psalms, with the Litany and the first 
mass. Aflerwards, before noon, we did the mass 
for the day. At mid-day, we sang and ate, and 
drank and slept; and again we rose and sang, 
and here we are, ready to hear what thou shalt 
say to us.” 

The interrogator proceeds, ‘‘ When will you 
sing the evening or night song ?” 

Boy. When it is time. 

Interrogator. Wert thou flogged to-day ! 

Boy. No. 

Interrogator. Where do you sleep? 

Boy. In the room with the brethren. 

Interrogator. Who rouses you to pray be- 
fore day? 

Boy. Sometimes I hear the bell and rise; 
sometimes my master wakes me sternly with 
his rod. 

Being asked why the boys studied so diligent- 
ly, the poor Saxon boy replies, “ That we may 
not be like the stupid animals, that only know 
grass and water.” 


ANCIENT MODE OF TEACHING A BOY. 


A lesson from Alcuin, the preccpter of Pepin, son of 
Charlemagne, A. D, 800. 


What are letters? 

What is life ? 

The gladness of the blessed ; the serrow of the 
wretched ; the expectation of death. 

What is death? 


The inevitable event; the uncertain pilgrim- 
age ; the thief of man. 

What is man? 

The slave of death; a transient traveller; a 
local guest. 

Where is man placed? 

Between six walls,—above, below, before, 
behind, on the right hand, and on the left. 

What is sleep? The image of death. 

Tn how many ways is man changeable ? 

In six,—from hunger to fulness; from labor 
to rest; from wakefulness to sleep. 

What is the head? The crown of the body. 

What is the body? The home of the mind. 

What is the brain? The preserver of the 
memory. 

What are the eyes? 


The keepers of history. 
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~The guides of the body ; vessels of light ; the | stead of the twelve Mneids, filled your breast.” 
index of the mind. To another he wrote, “Read diligently, I be- 

What are teeth? seech you, the four gospels of Christ. Be stu- 
dious in reading the sacred Scriptures.” Toa 








The millstones of our 


food. 
What are the hands? The workmen of the | friend he wrote, “Study Christ as foretold in 
body. the books of the prophets, and as exhibited in 


the gospels; and when you find him, do not 
lose him, but ‘introduce him into the house of 
tion. thine heart, and make him the ruler of thy life.” 
What is the Sun? Addressing the wise Charlemagne, Alcuin 
The splendor of the world; the beauty of | says, “ Nothing tends to secure more certainly 
heaven ; the grace of Nature; the glury of the | 4 happy life ; nothing is more pleasant for our 
day ; the distributor of the hours. recreation, nor more powerful against vice ; 
What is the Moon? nothing is more laudable in the highest ranks, 
The eye of night; the prophetess of the | ®0r more necessary for the government of a 
weather. state ; nothing is more efficacious in forming 
What are the stars ? life to the most becoming manners, than Wis- 
The seaman’s pilot, the ornaments of the dom, Study, and Knowledge. Exhort, O most 
nivht. noble King, all the youths in your palace to ac- 
‘What is the rain?’ The mother of corn. quire these advantages by daily studies, that 
What is acloud? The night of day. their blooming spring may so profit thei, as to 
What is wind? The perturbation of air. lead toa happy old age, and a blessed immor- 
What is earth? tality !” 
The mother of the living; the nurse of the | . 
growing ; the storehouse of life; the dovener | From the Poughkeepsie Journal, 


a” ee December 17th, 1839. 
What is the sea? : | Messrs. Editors,—Permit me through your 
The path of audacity; the boundary of the | eolumns to make known to the public, that, for 
earth; the receptacle of the rivers ; the divider | the last eight years, I have made it the principal 
f nations; the favorer of pleasures. object of my pursuit to investigate the causes of 
adh 9p . ¢ Phe ices f th | those defects, so much deplored in our present 
What are rivers? The irrigators o . | system of instruction, and if possible to overcome 
earth. | them. 


What is frost? | In pursuance of this object, I have sought in- 

The destroyer of leaves; the persecutor ot formation from every source within my reach ; 

techins- he fatter of the earth | by reading what has been written on the sub- 
erbs ; arth. 


. | ject, travelling, visiting schools, conversing with 
What is snow? Dry water. | teachers and other friends of education, and by 
at is Winter? The absence of summer. | various other means too numerous to be detail- 

f | 


The pillars of the body. 
Our moveable founda- 


What are the legs? 
What are the feet? 
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Spring? The painter of the earth. Summer? | ed here. Itravelled six months as agent of the 
| which period I wasbrought in daily contact with 
Aututan? The granary of the year. 
Day and night, heat and cold. | 
| experience in teaching, during which I have not 
What is a ship ? 
and ventured upon the ocean of experiment. In 


The reclother of the earth ; the ripener of corn, | American Common School Society ; during 
, | schools, teachers and others interested in the 
What isthe year? The chariot of the world. | cause of education. I have also travelled seve- 
What does it carry ? | ral months in other employments, the principal 
| business of which, was visiting schouls ; and 
. hsve corresponded with many individuals. 
> e ] ‘ A 

Who are its drivers? The Sun and Moon. | sides these advantages, I have had several years’ 

How many are its palaces? ‘Twelve. 
confined myself to the beaten path, but have 
A wandering house ; a perpetual inn; a tra. | broken over the bounds prescribed by precedent, 

i=] 

veller without footsteps. doing so, however, I have not, very confidently, 


What makes bitter things sweet? Hunger. | relied on my own sagacity ; but have paid great 
What never makes men weary? Gain. deference to the opinions of others. 
What is a silent messenger? A letter. For four or five yeais 1 have taught upon a 





hae j : plan very different from that usually employed ; 

Here is instruction, given by one of the first | but how farit is an improvement, I leave for the 
minds of the age, to a son of the most enlight-| public to decide. I may remark, however, that 
ened prince of that time,—without one word of | it has been very favorably entertained by many 


scientific truth, without the least particle of | whose judgment is entitled to great considera- 
: ; | tion; and, that it isthe system of instruction 
that information which is now afforded to almost | adopted in the English department of this 


every child, in civilized society. It is pleasant | school ; to which department my labors are con- 
1 | fined. 

| I have frequently been solicited to lay my plan 
before the public; but, hitherto, I have. not 
deemed it expedient to do so; hoping that lon- 
ger experience, and greater exertion would ren- 


to learn, that this very imperfect describer . 
the external world, was a much wiser teacher 
of Christian morals. Alcuin wrote thus to one 
of his disciples: “I wish the four gospels, in- 











der it more worthy of public favor. To this end 
| have labored long, and ardently, and I hope 
not in vain. 

After much reflection, and in compliance with 
the advice of those whose judgment I feel bound 
to respect, I have finally resolved to venture be. 
fore the public, with a series of exercises for 
the use of schools. Several numbers of the se. 
ries are now ready for use, and others wil} follow 
soon. Although these exercises are well adapt. 
ed to the usual] mode of teaching, yet the princi- 
pal advantages claimed for them, will depend 
on the method of using them; and that cannot 
be explained in a written communication. It 
wil] require instructions from the living voice, 


Therefore, teachers and others wishing to 
judge fer themselves, of the merits of this sys. 
tem, are respectfully invited to call on me, and 
witness practical results. 


Those at a distance desiring more particular 
information are requested to address 


Isaac Harrineton, Jr. 


A SPECIMEN OF ELFRIC’S DIALOGUES. 
[A Child’s Book of the Eighth Century.) 

Elfric, a monk, before Alfred’s time, made a 
little book in Latin for the use of children, of a 
portion of which the following is a translation. 

Tue Fisuerman. A boy and fisherman talk 
together, thus :— 

Boy. What gettest thou by thine art? 

Fisherman. Loaves, clothes, and money. 

Boy. How do you take fishes ? 

Fish. 1 ascend my ship, and cast my net in- 
to the river; I also use a hook, a bait, and a 
rod. 

Boy. Suppose some of the fishes are not good 
to eat? 

Fish. I throw them out, ane take the good 
for food. 

Boy. Where do you sell them ? 

Fish. In this city. 

Boy. Who buys them ? 

Fish. The citizens. I cannot take so many 
as I could sell. 

Boy. What do you sell ? 

Fish. Eels, pouts, haddocks, minnows—what- 
ever swims in the river. 

Boy. Why do you not fish in the sea 2 

Fish. Sometimes I do—but rarely, because 4 
great ship must go there. 

Boy. What do you take in the sea? 

Fish. Herrings, sturgeon, oysters, crabs, and 
lobsters. 

Boy. Can you take a whale ? 

Fish. It is easier for me to go to the river, 
than to go to the sea to hunt whales. 

Boy. Why? 

Fish. Because it is more pleasant to me, to 
take fish that I can kill with one blow, than to 
take whales; yet many take whales without 
danger, and then they get a great price; but I 
dare not from the fearfulness of my mind. 
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EDUCATION IN GEORGIA. table for the life that now is, and for that which 
We heard it stated last week, in a public ad- |is tocome. The results of this instruction, aid- 
dress at Athens, Ga., that about half a million | ed by a corresponding example, is favorable to 
of dollars had been contributed by the citizens fayorable to good government— 
of Georgia towards the endowment of those | and imposes restraints upon the wayward pas- 
Literary Institutions in that state, which were | sions of youth, which mere law, and force, and 
under the control of the different religious de- | moral suasions, have never yet been able to ef- 
nominations. ‘The more prominent of these are | fect. 
the Emory College, a Methodist Institution at | Most of the Institutions in the State to which 
Covington; Oglethorpe University, (Presby- | we have referred, are yet in their infancy. In- 
terian) at Midway, near Milledgeville; the | deed they all may be considered so. And to 
Mercer Institute, (Baptist) in Green County ; | carry them on upon an enlarged scale, they will 
the Female College, (Methodist) at Macon ; | need, instead of half a miilion for them all, half 
aud the Gwinnett Manual Labor Schoo! (Pres- | a million for each. But this must be the work 
byterian,) near Lawrenceville. Besides these, 
there are a number of academies, both male and 
female, which are likewise under similar control 
—some of which are handsomely endowed ; or 
at least have funds, the avails of which, together 
with the tuition, are sufficient to secure com- 
petent teachers in the different departments of 
instruction, In ail the more prominent counties 
of the state, there is one or more classical 
schools, and a very laudable effort is made to 
render these schools, not merely respectable, 
but distinguished. The salaries of teachers 
are liberal, and, for the most part,they are com- 
petent to the task. The quality, rather than the 
cheapness of instruction, is the consideration 
which weighs, as it should, with most parents, 
in the selection of their schools. Denomina- 
tional preferences, however, have an extensive 
influence—-but the great mass of the commu- 


nity are not bound by them. They will send : ' 

& thee dees ; } The true way to honor is for a man to live so 
their sons an their daughters where they can ‘that he may be found tobe in reality that 
be best instructed, and be placed under the most | which he wishes to be thought to te. ‘True hen- 
wholesome and salutary restraints. And a| or is seated inthe soul. It rises from a gen- 
knowledge of this fact produces an emulation | rous heart, and flows with a natural and easy 


"e 1 aa me ; | descent into ali the different traces of life and 
ate under proper restrictions, is beneficial to | channels of duty ; refreshing, invigorating, and 
the cause. 


| adorning all the faculties of the soul, the lan- 
The plan of a State University, formed some- | guage of the tongue, the very air of the face 
thing after the model adopted in France, has | 284 motions of the body. It displays itself in a 
Be | natural, unaffected greatness and firmness of 

never been carried into full effect. One branch | mind, improved by a train of wise and gen- 
of it only is in existence, Franklin College at | erous actions and religious reflections, in which 
Athens, a highly respectable and flourishing In- | personal virtue and real merit consist. The 
stitution. The alumni of this college are now | mind or soul of man is the original fountain of 
: " | truth, and from it branches the four great car- 

among the leading men of the State, and, of dinal as well as the other degrees of virtue, 
course, they fee] a strong attachment to their | eyen the inferior mora!s, affability, politeness, 
alma mater. There is one feature in the char- good nature, and good manners ; in short, there 
acter of all the Institutions in this State of any | lies hid in every human soul, however defaced 
: b tioned but with | bY ignorance or deformed by vice, a fund of 

mate, Which cannet be metic good, an oracle of truth, which, if assisted by a 
commendation. It seems to be well understood happy concurrence of external causes, will, by 
that intellectual attainments are not the only | due culture and discipline, exert itself into a 
ends to be secured by an education. And hence | train of Gea tothe | rm ws te — 
uniformly given to those who, to other qualifica- | )<sed state of haman nature, it is often buried 
tions, add consistent and undissembled piety. | under the ruins of ignorance and vice. Hence, 
The Bible, if not a text-book, is a book that is | it —_ ~ pent ee eyed ws ae age 
; : - : | is Jost to the world, and lies hid amongs e 
read—its leading doctrines taught—its precepts veldiah of taatkiaily: win: With sean oiuiii 
enforced—and its sanctions urged—in a word, tance, due culture, and a happy situation, might 
it is presented to the young mind in its true | have done honor to human nature, and have been- 
character, as a revelation from God, and profi- blessing to society. A man of honor,-consid- 


| religion—is 


liberality. 
within the last quarter of a century, and esti- 
mating the ratio of success upon the same grad- 
uaily increasing scale, ample encouragement is 
afforded in the prospect for continued effort. 
There is no outlay which yields so substantial a 
profit to the community as that which is expend- 
ed in founding and sustaining such institutions. 
Here giving does not impoverish, but enrich as 
it tends, both directly and indirectly to develope 
the resources, mental and physical, particularly 
of those sections of country over which their 


Considering what has been attained 


immediate influence extends. Great advantages 
have already resulted from this liberality, and 
greater still, we trust, are in reserve.— Charles- 
lon Obs. 


oe 


TRUE HONOR. 











of time, of perseverance, of affection, and of | 


ered in this light, performs not only all the acts 
of virtue in public and private life, but does them 
with peculiar propriety. This is the true good, 
real virtue ; the only proper foundation for all 
the honorable distinctions among men, in allthe 
different situations and stations of life. ’Tis this 
alone, in public life, makes illustrious heroes, 
gallant commanders, upright statesmen, vigilant 
magistrates, and honorable counsellors ; and in 
private life, good husbands, tender fathers, af- 
fectionate friends, indulgent landlords, and 
faithful tenants and servants. This is the only 
| true and real virtue, executing all the relative 
| duties of life with justice and honor, The great 
| bulk of mankind are caught by noise and show. 
The pompous sound of titles and the glitter of 
ornaments attract their attention, raise their 
admiration, and extort from them all that rev- 
| erence and regard which are only due to emi- 
| nent and distinguished merit ; while real virtue 
| and true honor pass sijently through the world, 

unheeded and unregarded, except by a happy 

discerning tew who are sensible of its merit, or 
| enjoy the blessed communication of its influ- 
}ence. When the glorious spirits whom Provi- 
dence has appointed to be our guardians and pro- 
| tectors in this present state of imperfection and 

pro bation, survey the disorder that prevails in 
| uman nature, by the agitation of blind passions 
and the prejudices of false opinions ; they can- 





{ not but view us with emotions of p ty and com- 


| passion for our infirmities. To those blessed 
| intelligences, the silent hfe of a generous, com- 
| passionate, beneficent man, doing secret acts 
| of charity, relieving the distressed, comforting 
| the miserable, and approving himse!f by habits 
of piety and devotion, to the great author of his 
being ; is more truly honorable than the pa- 
geantry of princes, or the pomp of state, and 
more truly glorious than the conqueror of ar- 
mies at the head of an hundred thousand men. 





Epucation Convention.—A National Con- 





| 


vention, for the promotion of Popular Education 
in the United States, was held in Philadelphia 
on the 22d ult. Delegates were in attendance 
from several of the States, including Ohio. The 
Convention was organ'zed by the appointment 
of Professor John Griscom, of Pennsylvania, 
President, Hon. W. C. Johnson, of Maryland, 
Samtel Webb, of Pennsylvania, Willard Hall, 
of Delaware, and J. R. Chandler, Vice-Presi- 
dents; and Z. Collins Lee, of Maryland, and 
Rev. G. Jenkins, of Pennsylvania, Secreta- 
ries. 

A report, embracing various resolutions for 
the furtherance of the objects of the Conven- 
tion was adopted. Among other things, the 
Convention proposed to memorialize Congress, 
for an early appropriation of the Smithsonian 
legacy to the purposes of education, and to pre- 
pare a memorial] to Congress, urging upon that 
body the propriety of appropriating the proceeds 
of the public lands, or a portion thereof, for the 
purpose of Education. 

The Convention recommend to the friends of 
Education the holding of State Conventions, and 
the formation of State Education Societies. Al- 
so ageneral Convention of the friends of Edu- 
cation, to be held in Washington City on the 
first Wednesday of May next. The Convention 
is to be composed of Delegates from State Con- 
ventions, from Lyceums, &c. &c. It is confi- 
dently expected that the Convention to be held 
inWashington will be one of great effect, repre- 





senting every State in the Union. 

















LILIS AND EVE. 

Lonely strayed Adam around in Paradise. 
He tended the trees, named the animals, enjoy- 
ing every where the fruitful, blissful creation ; 
but, among all the living, he found nothing that 
participated with him in the wishes of bis heart. 
At last his eyes timidly rested upon one of those 
beautiful beings of the air, who, as tradition as- 
serts, were inhabitants ef the earth long before 
Man, and who possessed the power of appear- 
ing before his then clearer vision. Lilis was 
the name of this lovely being, who, like her 
sisters, dwelt among trees and flowers, and sub- 
sisted only on the most delightful perfumes, 
“ All created beings,’ said he to himself, * live 
in communion with each other ;—oh, that this 
beautiful creature would be my wife !” 


The Father of mankind heard his wish, and 
said to him: “Thou hast cast thine eyes upon 


a form that was not created for thee ; neverthe- | 


less, that thou mayst receive instruction from 
thy error, thy desire shail be granted thee.” 


He spoke the word of transformation, and Lilis | 


stood before hifx im human form. 

Joyfully Adam-approaghed her; but soon he 
perceived his erfor, for the beautiful Lilis was of 
a haughty spirit, and withdrew from his em- 
braces. “Am I,” said she, “of thy origin? 
From the air of heaven wasI formed, and not 
of the base earth. A thousand years is the 
period of my life. My poweris the power of 
spirits, and the sweetest perfumes my heavenly 
aliment. 
I may not mingle.” She floated away, and re- 
turned to her husband no more. 

God said—* It is not good that man should be 
alone ; I will give him a wife that shall be fit- 
ting for him.” 


” 


new being. From his side it arose—a form like 
himself. Joyfully he awoke, and beheld his 
second self. And when God led the loved one 
to him, behold, his heart was moved within him, 
for she had been near his heart. ‘Mine thou 
art,” he exclaimed ; “thou shalt be called wo- 
MAN, for from man wert thou taken.”’ 


* * * * * * 


Wherefore, when God looks with favor upon 
a youth, he bestows upon him a partner that is 
befitting him—the likeness of his heart—to be 
his wife. Feeling that they were created for 
each other, they grow into one image, in ever 
new contentment and youthful beauty. But he 
who early gazes spon charms that are in a sphere 
above him, and who woos a being whose nature 
is not like his own, receives for a punishment a 
wife that is unsuited to him. T'wo souls, with- 
out sympathy, united in one body, will but for 


ever harass themselves, and hate and torment 
each other. 


With, thy humble race, thou dust-born, | 


Then fell a deep sleep upon | 
Adam, and a prophetic dream showed him that | 
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MATTHEW CAREY AND HIS WIFE. 

It would be well, if young men, starting in 
business, would take heed to the good advice 
conveyed by the example of Mr, Carey asd his 
wife, as displayed by the biographical notice con- 
tained in the Jast number of the Merchant’s |. . sepia hose life by 
Magazine and Commercial Review. It appears | Journals, M. Dupin was thinking whose life he 
from this that Mr. Carey married a Miss Flaha- | should write, ar:d was longing for a victim, when, 
ran, the daughter of a highly 8 ie N| all aghast, he read of Lord Brougham’s disas- 
of E hiladelpiia, who, like thousands of ot eT, | trous death; so, wiping a tear which was just 
was ruined by his devotion to the cause of the| i eg a laimed, “ He’ll.de 
principles of the Revolution. oS failing into his oyster, he —— v 

She had no dowery but that of prudence, in- | capitally for a hero; I’ll write his life.” Wher 
telligence, and industry, and these are far richer | upon he sat down and wrote the life and advens 

‘ « > f ~ » bes ve She | * 3 
than any other that can be bestowed. She had | tures of his prototype. When our express left 
united herselfto a man whose whole fortune | h fe . b pee eh Jieemneaa 
| consisted of a tew hundred do'lars worth of fur- | 8 48 in a state bordering upon y 
niture, and some back numbers of his magazine, | solute frenzy—at finding that Lord Brougham 
|comparatively valueless, as soon as the work] was alive and kicking, and that consequently 
| was abandoued. What of that? Both husband 
land wife had minds filled with good common | 
|sense. ‘They hadno false pride to retard their 
| efforts. They were persevering and cconomical, Peet 
and together they resolved to make their way} Governor Campbell, of Virginia, in his message 
in the world. “Weearly,” says the husband, | to the Jegislature, makes the following sugges 
| formed a determination to indulge in no unne- | iia, 
|cessary expense, and to mount the ladder so| ae a atl 
(slowly, as to run no risk of having to descend.” | “ in a former communication, I suggested that 

t the plan of general education should embrace, 

net only the instruction of the entire youth of 
the country, but a gradual increase of well qual. 
ified and experienced teachers. Further inqui- 
ries have led me to the conclusion, that provis- 
ion for qualifying teachers ought to precede the 
organization of schools. In some of the states, 
and in other countries, where they have been 
engaged in establishing common schools; the 
greatest ditliculty which they have had to en. 
counter in the commencement, has been in ob- 
: ; aining properly qualified teachers. And until 
their children—a deplorable fate for old age.” I" Pe Pepys ont 
Fathers have the unspeakable misery of behold- | the inducements to qualify themselves, and the 
ing th ir sons, ia whom the hopes of after years | facilities for so doing, are greatly multiplied, it 


| were centred, broken down, indolent, reckless, | is not to be expected that they wili be found 
dissipated—hanging on society as pests and | among oursclves. 

nuisances, instead of becoming ornaments and | ecm tok sstioned, that the diffusi 
examples of it. ,1s not to be questioned, that the diffusion 


| of sound education is of the first importance to 
LORD BROUGHAM AND M. DUPIN. | the well-being of society. Indeed, we are s0- 

Lately, just as M. Dupin was opening and|lemnly admonished, that the safety of Jife and 
swallowing a dozen of oysters, and giving him-| property in our country, depends upon the pro- 
self up to the enjoyment of five dishes and a| per training and education of our youth. When 
bottle of Bordeaux, his soul was suddenly melt-| man becomes the master of bis own political 


ed in perusing the morning papers. Therein | destiny, it is not rational to suppose that he will 
was found in dismal characters the departure o 





same manner as ‘heramene kills Hyppolitus, 
have resuscitated him this morning. His lord. 
ship has only had a fall, and Albion’s advocate . 
has not even a bruise to excite our sympathy, 
When the postman brought in the murdering 





bis biographical labors were all thrown away.— 
Chirivaria. 


What a salutary example is here written in one 
| sentence, for the young of our day! How al. 
| tered is the mode of beginning the marriage life 

now-a-days. Large rents, expensive establish- 
|ments, unlimited debts, “routs and rounds of 
| fushion,”’ are at once launched into; and the 

young couple live on, so Jong as petty shifts, con- 
trivances, and deceptions will sustain them, and | 
then sink into homeless misery, from which, 
perchance, they never recover. ‘Daughters, 
| tenderly reared, and wha have brought hand- 
some fortunes to their husbands, are often 
obliged to return home to their aged parents, | 
who have to maintain them, their husbands, and 





{| give to it a proper direction, without knowledge 
his alter ego, of the shadow of himself, of Lord | of the power committed to his keeping, and of 
Brougham, the pamphleteer, philosopher, and | the consequences that attend its abuse. 

former counsel of the injured Caroline. Can Should you not deem it advisable to do more 
the grief which overcame M. Dupin be con-! at the present session, let me press upon you 
ceived? Dupin without Brougham! Heaven |the necessity of making provision for the pre- 
and earth! Orestes without Pylades, Cite lpia of good teachers. . I would also urge 


without Atticus, M. de Balzac without his stick, | that a coinpetent person be appointed to visit” 
the knife without the fork ! 


world, the press always has at its disposal sov- 
ereign specifics for every evil, and like the old 
lance of Achilles, which must be pretty well 
worn out by this time, cures itself the wounds 
which it has made. The two or three journals 


Fortunately for the | the different counties, examine into the actual ” 


condition of the schools in each, and report to a 
future Legislature the result of this examina-_ 
tion. The Genetal Assembly would ‘then be 
enabled to act with a full and correct knowledge 








of the condition of the schools and state of edu- | 


which had killed Lord Brougham, nearly in the | cation in the Commonwealth.” 











— 
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EDUCATION IN VERMONT. 


The following extracts are from the late mes- 
sage of Gov. Jennison to the Legisla‘ure of that 
State.—The policy of despotic governments is 

0 keep their subjects in ignurance of their rights 
“as men, and of their physical and moral power. 
‘in this lies the foundation of their security. In 
.@ republic, all power is inherent in the people, 

no individual is entitled to pre-eminence over 
his fellow, except for superior moral or intellec- 
tual attainments. ‘The happiness aod security 
of the people are the legitimate ends of »!l free 
egovernmeut; and, as legislators, we ought to 
inquire how these can be most effectually se- 
cured. 
~The patriot:, who established our government 
“and framed the constitution of the State, evi- 
ently reiied upon the dissemination of useful 
knowledge as the most efficient means to prevent 
the commission of crime, and lead:to the prac- 
‘tice of virtue. Among the earliest acts of the 
‘Btate were those establishing, providing for, and 
‘patronizing common schools. ‘This policy has 
een steadily pursued to the present tine. Lib. 
oeral reservations were made for their aid and 
€fcouragement in all grants of Jand under the 
te government. In addition to the income 
Wf the public lands, sequestered from time to 
time for this object, towns were required to raise 
and expend large sums of money. A further 
@ddition to these means was made by applying 
the income of the surplus revenue of the Uu.ted 
States, deposited with towns in 1836. 

Our whoie legislation, from the foundation of 
‘the goverament to this time, shows the impor- 
“tance which has always been attached to the in- 
‘ferests of education as a means of adding to the 

yirtue-and sappiness of the people and securing 
the permanency of our institutions, The in- 
tention appears clearly to hare been to place 
Within reach of the children of the humblest 
citizen the advantages of such instruction as is 
necessary to form their minds to virtue and mo- 
tality, and fit them for usefuloess. This is right, 
ifor.it. is plainly the duty of the State to guard 
the private as well as the public morals of its 
citiz¢ns. A judicious and enlighiencd course of 
dnstruction is the only effectual way to accom- 
WPish this object. If any apology be necessary 
br onzing upon the consideration of the Legis- 

re a careful exatnination of the existing laws 
appertaining to our schools, it 1s to be found in 
Iny convictions of the inadequacy of their pres- 
eat provisions to aceomplish the greatest goud. 

Taking it for granted that the public is under 
Abligation to educate every child in the State, it 
Would seem necessary that the burden of sup- 
porting our schvols—or at least so much of it 
as is requircd to defray the expense of teachers’ 
Aalaries,be placed upon those who have the ability 
to pay,—or in other words, that the deficiency, 
after the application of the public money, be 
taised by a tax on the list of all taxable property 

liathe district. This course has, in many places, 
im been found highly beneficial, and where a con- 
trary practice prevails, it is to be feared, many 
children are deprived of the advantages which 
the State designed. 

The present mode of distributing the public 
Money, in proportion to the number of scholars 
between tiie ages of four and eighteen, does not, 
1 apprehend, practically carry out the wise and 
benevolent intention of the framers of the law. 
It is respectfully suggested, that, if a certain part 
of the public funds in each town were divided 


equally among the districts, and the residue in 
proportion to the number of scholars, it would 
enable weaker districts to employ more competent 
teachers, and for a longer period, and at the same 
time tend to frugality and economy in districts 
of greater ability. 

The act of 1836, provided for depositing the 
surplus revenue with towns, has received a con- 
struction, in some placez, different from that in- 
tended, and caused delay and difficulty in the 
distribution. I would further suggest whether 
some system of direct accountability would not 
have a very happy influence on the prosperity 
of our common schools. 

Should the select men in each town, or some 
other officer designated by law, be required, 
under a penalty, to make an annual report to 
some person authorized to receive the same, of 
the condition of the several schools in the town, 
the number of scholars between four and eigh- 
teen years of age, the number who have attend- 
ed schoo} within the year, the time a teacher 
has been employed, the amount of money ex- 
pended for services of teachers, the amount of 
public money received, and the manner in which 
the balance expended over and above the public 
money has been raised, it would furnish more 
valuable information upon which to base future 
legislation. The want of a sufiicient number of 
competent and well instructed teachers, is a 
great obstacle to the prosperity and usefulness 
of our common schools, and it may well be agked, 
if the legislature, as guardians of the public wel- 
fare, are not bound to adopt immediate measures 
to supply the deficiency. 

The influences which our colleges and acade- 
mies have had upon the standard of education, 
and manner of instruction in our schools, by 
furnishing teachers, has been favorable. But 
the course of instruction and study, established 
in those institutions, is not expressly designed 
to prepare teachers, nor is it suited to call into 
action all those capabilities and peculiar qualifi- 
cations so indispensably necessary to that em- 
ployment. 

Normal, or pattern schools, have in some 
places been established, where those intending 
to engage in teaching are subjected to a tho. 
rough ceurse of instruction and training, ex- 
pressly designed to fit them for that occupa- 
tion. Were the business of teaching sufficient- 
ly lucrative to permit young men to prepare for, 
and engage in it permanently, this made would 
undoubtedly be entitled to the preference. But. 
in the present state of society, I apprehend that 
the establishment of teachers’ seminaries, or 
the adoption of aguitable and separate course 
of instruction in some of our academies is the 
mest feasible way in which this object can be 
aecomplished. In some states this mode has 
been successfully adopted, and as_ the benefits 
of a system of this character must be generally 
diffused throughout the State, it certainly has 
strong claims upon our favor and support. / 


ACTIVITY OF THE PRINTING PRESS. 

On Monday a new and very important class 
of « Manufacturing Art and Machinery,” was 
opened to the students of King’s College by Mr. 
Edward Cowper. It belongs to the department 
of civil engineering and science applied to the 
arts and manufactures, and arose from an ac- 
knowledgment of the want of asystem of edu- 
cation suitable to young men intended for the 








profession of civil engineers. The subject hav- 
ing for a considerable time occupied the atten- 
tion of the Council, they arranged in the year 
1338 a plan, which was then presented to the 
public, with a view of giving a scientific educa- 
tion to those who professionally or otherwise 
desired to obtain it. The subject of the initia. 
tory lecture was the Printing Machine. The 
lecturer alluded first to the near approach to the 
discovery of the art of printing at three differ- 
ent eras of remote date; the Babylonish brick 
of 4,000 years ago; a seal of one of the 
Pharoahs, found in one of the pyramids, of a 
date of 3,000 years; and some stamps from 
Heculaneum, which were 2,000 years old. 
From all of which he printed off impressions, 
on paper, in the presence of the students, The 
old printing press, with its power of throwing 
off some 450 copies in an hour—the improve- 
ment of Lord Stanhope—the suggestions of 
Nicholson and Konig—brought the lecturer to 
his own application of the true principle; when, 
in conjunction with Mr. Applegarth, he con- 
structed the press by which the Ailas newspaper 
is printed. Mr. Cowper told his studentsex- 
hibiting a double Ad/as,) than that paper con- 
tained an equal quantity of matter with one of 
Scott’s novels. Tl.at paper it was which gave 
the stimulus to the newspaper press ; the Times 
was increased in size—every paper followed the 
example, until at length the Legislature inter- 
fered, and fixed the utmost limit, as to size of 
any paper thereafter to be produce 1. Heshow- 
ed that in the case of books, 1,006 volumes per 
day has been produced of the last dition of 
Scott’s works, and that during three years, 336, 
000 copies of the Penny Magazine—(Penny, 
Saturday, and Chambers’)—were d'stributed 
weekly, and that they were re-printed in twelve 
languages—the plates being stereotyped and 
sent to as many different countries.—English 
Paper. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION, 


Extracts from a “ Report to the controllers of 
the Public Schools, on the re-organization of 
the Central High School of Philadelphia. By 
A. D. Bache, LL. D., President of the-Girard 
Cellege for Orphans.” 

A system of education, to be complete, must 
combine moral, intellectual, and physical educa- 
tion, and unless it does so, schools founded upon 
it will fail in some degree in their duty to the 
community. Moral education includes the in- 
culcation of good principles, and the training to 
good habits. The arrangement of a day school 
supposes that the moral training is principally 
left with parents; but sound moral instruction 
should be given and good habits carefully fos- 
tered in all schools. 

It is commonly supposed that the physical 
education of the pupils of a:day-school must be 
left to the direction of their parents, and few 
school systems go further than to regulate the 
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hours of study and instruction, and to arrange 
the ventilation, warmth, and other physical cir- 
cumstances, so that the bodily development of 
the pupil may not suffer. The managers of city 
schools have, 1p my opinion, a further duty tc 
perform, namely, to promote, directly, the health 
of their pupils, by providing a play-ground to 
which the boys may go before and after schovl 
hours, and during the tours of study, at intervals 
expressly devoted to air and exercise. Expe- 
rience shows that intervals of exercise facilitate 
the subsequent discipline of the schoo]-room, as 
well as prumote health. I should consider any 
arrangement of schoo! hours, which prevented 
the frequenting the play-ground, as defective, 
though it might be convenient in other respects. 
To prevent injurious results to mora] discipline, 
the play-ground should be superintended by a 
proper officer, whose temperament and charac- 
ter must be peculiar, that he may have the re- 
quisite control without interfering with proper 
pastimes by his presence. Habitual exercise 
should be accompanied by suitable information 
in regard to the principles of health, for the want 
of which many persons suffer severely, since 
physical infirmity follows errors from ignorance 
as well as from perverseness. The gyimnastic 
exercises which are so popular in Germany and 
Switzerland, have not been permanently iutro- 
duced to any considerable extent, int» any other 
country ; but the games of our schou! boys are 
an adequate substitute for them. 

One of the principal difficulties in satisfactori- 

ly arranging the instruction in a school, arises 
from the necessity of joining several pupils in a 
class; so that the system is addressed to the 
mental average of a number of pupils, and not 
to individuals: the effects of sympathy and ex- 
ainple, which are so powerful in youth, counter- 
act, however, happily in a great measure, the 
injurious tendency of the arrangement just re- 
ferred to. . The necessity for adapting education 
to the gradual development of the mind of the 
pupil, as he grows older, is universally admitted, 
but the propriety of extending the application ot 
the principle to minds of different coustitutions, 
is by no means generally assented to; and, in 
the systems of most schools, any consideration 
of the difference in destination in life of their 
pupils, is entirely neglected. The division of 
schools, in reference to age, distributes them 
severally into infant, elementary, secondary, and 
superior schoo!s, corresponding to the age of the 
pupils, to the limits of six, twelve, sixteen, or 
eighteen and nineteen or twenty-one years. 
An elementary education may with propriety, 
in a republic, be commor to all, since peculiari- 
ties of mental constitution are not prominent at 
an early age; such at least is the general rule. 
As the diversities in the powers of the mind 
show themselves more definitely, by age and 
culture, the difficulties of applying a common 
education to a number of individuals, increase. 
The differences in the intended pursuits in life, 
determined by circumstances as well as by the 
natural powers of the individual, add to these 
difficulties, and it becomes more and more ex- 
pedient to separate the schools designed to edu- 
eate for different active employments. While 





the general direction of the instruction is thus 
determined, by the necessity for preparing the 
pupil for his pursuit in life, the details snould 
be arranged as far as possible to suit the vari- 
Parents usually 


eties of mental character. 


determine at more or less advanced age of their 
child, the general direction which they wish to 
give to his pursuits, and schools should be pro- 
vided, accordingly, where the habits ot mind and 
the knowledge necessary for the vocation of the 
youth, should be acquired. When a general 
preparation is thus made, the special knowledge 
necessary for a particular calling is easily add- 
ed toit. 

The Prussian system of schools, which is the 
best known, and has been most frequently the 
subject of commendation of any in Europe, while 
it supplies all the grades of education to which 
I have referred above, does so in what may be 
called a disjointed way, all the parts not being 
connected, and especially,the elementary schools 
not leading tothe secondary. It is, however, 
far in advance of most other systems in its divis- 
ion of secondary instruction, according to the 
destination of individuals. Boys intended for 
the learned professions, or to whose pursuits 
parents wish to give such a direction, are appro- 
priately educated in the thorough classical 


but when the example and voice of the ‘l’empter 
appealed to him, then tasted he of that evil fruit, 
whose juice, even now, is fermenting in our 
hearts. 

We esteem as of little value that which we 


are permitted to possess, and Jong for what ig 
forbidden. We will not be happy by means of 
that which we already have ; we grasp for some. 
thing that is above—far above our spliere. 

* * * * 


«Thou hast given to Mana hard prohibition,’ 
said the higher spirits, when God returned to 
them ; “for what is more delightful, to a crea. 
ture whom Thou hast endowed with reason, than 
to acquire knowledge? And wilt Thou, there. 
fore, punish |.im with death, who will soon trang. 
gress thy command?” 

« Wait!” said the all-benevolent Father, 
‘wait, and behold how I shall punish him, even 











courses of the gymnasta, while those intended 
for occupations connected with the mechanic 
arts, manufactures, or commerce, pass the cor- 
responding period in the study of science an 
the modern languages, in the institutions called 
“real schools.” This system has found much 
favor, and the real schools are on the increase 
in Germany, and are spreading into other coun- 
tries. It is no new experiment, having origina- 
ted*as early as 1747, and made its way slowly 
into favor among a people not addicted to change. | 
It is remarkable that a plan, founded upon the 
lishment of real schools,” was proposed by | 
Dr. Franklin as the basis of the Philadelphia 
Academy. 





LEAVES OF ANTIQUITY. 

OR THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION...NO. IV. 
(Translated from the German of HerRveER, by Mrs. C. M. 
SawYeEr.) 

THE TREES OF PARADISE. 

Wuen God led Man into his Paradise, the 
trees of the garden bowed themselves before 
him, and each one, with waving top, offered to 
this favorite of God its fruits and the shade of | 
its branches to refresh him. « Oh that he might 
make choice of me !’’ said the palm-tree; +] 
would feed him with the clusters of my bosom, 
and with my juice would I quench his thirst. I 
would build him a peaceful dwelling with my 
leaves, and overshadow him with my branches.” 
“ With my blossoms would I bestrew thee,” 
said the apple-tree, “and refresh thee with my 
choicest fruits.” 

Thus was it with all the trees of Paradise; 
and Jehovah graciously !ed Adam in their midst, 
telling him the names of all, and permitting him 
to enjoy them all, except the fruit of the Tree 
of Knowledge. 

“A Tree of Knowledge!” said Man to him- 
self.—* All other trees were given to me only for 
earthly—-bodily nourishment ; and this tree,which 
would raise my soul and strengthen the powers of 
my mind —why should*this be forbidden me?” 











same lead ng idea which gave rise to the estab-| i13+ he would think of se 





For a time, indeed, he suppressed these thoughts ; 


in the way of his error ;—a way that will lead 
him, with the pangs of repentance, through 
' piercing thorns. Even by that way will I guide 
| him to another tree—to a tree of higher Para- 


} 
{ 
| 
| 


| dise,!’” 





From the New-York Observer. 


DR. HUMPHREY'S THOUGHTS ON EDU- 
CATION. 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 

No father is such an Egyptian task master, 
nding his son to work, 
day after cay, either in the field or the shop, 
without tools; and no more should any child be 
sent to school without books. However inde. 
pendent of such helps the well stored mind may 
be, in the later periods of lffe, it can no more 
work to advantage, at first, without the use of 
elementary books, than the hands can work with- 
out the hoe, or the axe; the saw, or the ham- 
mer. It is true, the former will cost something, 
as well as the latter; and it may nt always 
be quite convenient to purchase either. But 
what parent would say to his son, « You must 
plant that field of corn in so many days, and get 
along as well as you can, by borrowing tools of 
the boys in the next field,’ when he knows that 
they too have got their task, and cannot spare & 
hoe, or a shovel, for half an hour? Nothing, 
however, is more common, (at least it used to 
he so.) than for half the children of some fami- 
lies, to be sent to school, week after week, either 
without any books at all, or with mere fragments, 
which are in some respects worse than use 
less. 

«« Samuel,” says the master to a fine looking 
boy, as he comes in and sits down in idleness, 
‘where is your book?’ “I han’t got none. 
Father intends to buy me one when he goes to 
the store next week.” «+ Stephen, why don’t you 
study your lesson?’ The leaf is torn out, 
sir.” “ David, what are you looking over Wil- 
liam for?” Because my book is so blurred, 
that I can’t see the letters.” “ Mr. B . may 
I borrow John’s spelling book?’ «Mr. B—, 
may | ask Benjamin for his Reader?’ “ Mr. 
B——, may ! borrow a grammar,” &c.&c. Now 
all this is not only extremely vexatious to the 
teacher, but highly detrimental to the whole 
school. It is not quite so bad for children of 
the same family to borrow of one another, as t0 
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borrow of other scholars ; but it lays them under} froin almost any other. 


equal d:sadvantages ; for how can they study 
without books ? 


It is a common complaint, that school books | 


are printed on such poor paper, and so slightly 


bound, or rather put together, that they do not| 
last at all; and there is certainly too muck | 


ground for this complaint. 
always to be while, at least; and the type large 
and fair. 
close fine priut, on coarse brown paper must be 
to a child, till we place ourselves in similar cir- 
cumstances, by sitting down to learn a new lan- 
guaye. In regard to the slight paper, or cioth 
binding of schoo! books, I am not quite sure, 
that auy thing more substantial, would upon 
the whole be better, especially for young scho- 
lars. [t brings the books a good deal cueaper, 
and were the binding ever so strong, they 
would soon be soiled, in the hands of small 
children, or something else would happen, to 
render them useless. Nor is this all. Every 
child wants a brand-new book, when he first 
trudges off to school, with his “shining morn- 
ing face,” and nice little dinnt'r basket. It 
would be cruel to put him off with some old 
rusty edition, which the other children had used 
and done with. The new book pleases his eye, 
excites his curiosity and fixes his attention. He 
loves to read it, because it is new, and the same 
thing operates as a strong motive to make him 
careful of it. But even this he does not waut 
to have last always. If it were ever so well 
bound, and ever so carefully used, he would 
after a while become tired of it and want some- 
thing newer. Thisis huinan nature. Here we 
are all Athenians; but more so in childhood, 
than at any subsequent period. Every child 
must now and then have a new school book to 
give his mind a new impulse, let what will be- 
come of the o d; and on this account cheap edi- 
tious are preferable to dear ones. This would 
be the case, even were it expedient to retain the 
same set of books 1n our primary schoo!s, from 
generation to generation. But who will say, 
that it is expedient? I am quite sure, every 
experienced teacher will agree with me, that he 
has found great advantage, in now and then in- 
troducing a new reading book into his classes, 
thoush no beiter perhaps than those which he 
had long used. The old lessons, however ex 

cellent, get worn out, and are gone over by rote ; 
and as soon as this happens they cease to be 
profitable. Something new is wanted to wake 
up the mind, and to impart the right tones, in- 
flections and emphasis to the voice. 


Besides all this, there are real, and in some 
branches of popular education, great improve- 
ments making in school-books. Some of the 
new, are intrinsically better than the old. They 
are more simple, more strictly elementary, and 
of course beiter adapted to the capacities of 
young beginners; and where this is the case, or 
where they possess any other decided advantage 
over those in common use, why should they not 
be substituted? Judying from the past, it 1s 


‘Teasonable to exprct, that most of our common 


school classics will gradually be superseded by 
others of superior claims to popular favor. 

_ But while | thus offer my sentiments,ex animo, 
in favor of new school books, I am free to say, 
that in my judgment, more evil is now felt, and 
to be apprehended from this very quarter, than 


The paper ought} 


We litile think, how embarrassing a} 


The making of school 
| books, like the manufacture of shoes, clocks and 
buttons, has got to be a regular trade in this 
} country ; and it being found lucrative, every body 
\is going into it. While some of the best talents 
{are enlisted in this depariment of popular edu- 
|cation, and many highly valuable elementary 
| books are written, it cannot be concealed, that 
| third and fourth rate sciolists, who aspire to live 
| by their wits rather than their hands, are filling 
|the markets with their crudities, under various 
specious and imposing titles, announcing them 
in pompous adv. rtisements, and scouring the 
land tor inflated recommendations. By these 
arts, and this disastruus industry the public mind 
is bewildered ; a fictitious deinand is created, 
and the fountains of knowledge, if not actually 
pcisoned, are in a fair way of being choaked up 
with trash and covered with slime, that thou. 
sands of children can never get at the sweet and 
pure waters beneath. If I do not mistake, the 
living writers and manufacturers of school books, 
may be dividud ito three classes. 

First, a considerable number of gifted and 
well principled authors, who might distingu'sh 
themselves as writers, in the higher departments 
of sci nce and literatuze, but who feel a peculiar 
interest in the right education of the great mass 
of the peopie. With these men, the grand 
question is not how they can make the most 
money, but how they can do the most good ; not 
what will please the pubi:e best, but what will 
be the most useful; not how soon they “can 
bring out a new book, but how, by patient study 
and careful revision, tney can render it most 
worthy of adoption. Of course, the merits of 
this class of school books will be as various as 
the talents and tact of the writers, Some of 
them must be put down as failures; for the 
ablest authors are not always equally happy in 
the choice of a subject, or the application of 
their powers; but in general, the books which 
they offer, will be found well adapted to the end 
tur which they were designed. 


The second class of authors and compilers in 
this department, mean well, but overrate their 
own abilities. ‘Though they want money, they 
would not offer themselves as candidates for 
popular favor, if they did not hope and expect 
tudo good. Othvrs have succeeded well whose 
talents and education certainly were not supe- 
rior to theirs, and why should not they? They 
have no couception how difficult a task it is, to 
write, or even compile a first rate school book. 
Now and then an individual of this class will 
tind a gap that has been overlooked and wants 
to be filled, or accidentally hit upon something 
which has been overloeked by more gifted 
minds, and succeed extremely well. It must be 
admitted, too, that a great many of their com- 
pends and easy lessons, and the like, are well 
enough in ther way, and might be quite useful 
in some branches of popular education, if there 
were not so many of them. ‘They have the 
negative merit of harmlessness, and also some 
positive excellences ; but it were better for our 
schools if they had never been got up; for they 
will be pushed into the market, and will be 
bought, and so keep out books of far higher in- 
trinsic value. 

The third class of school book manufacturers, 
which I fear is increasing, is made up of mere 
literary adventurers and speculators. Some of 
them are men of inventive minds and respecta- 





ble attainments, while others have not a single 
quatification for teaching “the young idea how 
to shoot,” in the right direction ; but however 
they may differ in these and other respects, 
they all agree in being supremely selfish. ‘They 
make schvol books to sell; and if they can only 
get them intreduced, so as to create a steady 
demand, or to carry them through several edi- 
tions, they care very liitle for the rest. They 
look at what they consider the main chance. 
If the schools are beuefitted, very well, and if 
not, it is just as well. Some of these self-ap- 
pointed conservators of the moral and religious 
principles ot the rising generation, would just as 
soon put a bad book as a good one into the dis- 
trict school, if the public would bear it; and I 
submit the question whether there is not now 
an under-current in some popular reading books, 
which is imperceptibly undermining the Bible, 
and preparing the way for its rejecuon. 


Now, if t am correct in the furegoing classifi- 
cation, and if our schools are already suffering 
from the multiplication and variety of new 
books, as I am sure they are, what will the end 
be? Where will the evil stop? Would it be 
uncharitable to hazard the opinion that at this 
moment there are some scores of spelling books, 
elements, compends, abridgments, selections, 
graimmars,arithinetics, geographies,story books, 
and the like, intended fur the use of common 








schools, now in a course of preparation; and 
that there are some hundreds of individuals, be- 
longing to the three classes above mentioned, 
who are racking their brains fer something still 
newer, inthe same department? I ask again, 
What will the end be? Already the embarrass- 
ment growing out of this biblio-plethora is very 
great. Where there are so many claimants, 
backed up by respectable endorsers, how few 
parents, or even schovul cominittees are compe- 
tent to make the best selections. I can think 
of no match for this cumpetition, unless it be 
found in patent stoves and patent medicines. 
And itis no less expensive than perplexing. 
Almost every new teacher must havea new set 
of books; not because they are any better than 
those which he finds in the school when he com- 
mences it, but because he happens to be better 
acquainted with them, or to have seen them 
highly recommended in the newspapers. « Fa. 
ther,” says the child, when he returns from 
schoo] at night, “I want a new geography 
and atlas.” « But those [ bought for you last 
quarter are scarcely worn at all—why do you 
want new ones?” * QO! they are not the right 
kind.” «Father, there is a brand new arith. 
metic just come out, und Mr. D. says all the 
class must. have it:’’—or it is a new grammar, 
or a new compend of history, or something or 
other, which the father must buy, or his children 
must stand aside as speckled birds. When the 
next teacher comes, some or all of them must 
be consigned to the shelf, with their short lived 
predecessors, and others again must be pur- 
chased to take their places. I submit to the 
reader whether these are not matters of sober 
fact, and costly experience ; and whether the 
evil does not call for a remedy. 





Moruers anp DavcuTers.—It was a judi- 
cious resolution of a father, as well as a most 
pleasing compliment to his wife, when, being 
asked by a friend what he intended to do with 
his girls, he replied, “I intend to apprentice them 
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to their mother, that they may learn the art of 
improving time, and be fitted to become like her 
—wives, mothers, heads of families, and useful 
members of society.” Equally just, but bitterly 
painful was the remark of the unhappy husband 
of a vain, thoughtless, dressy slattern, “It is hard 
to say it, but if my girls are to have a chance 
of growing up good for any thing, they must be 
sent out of the way of their mother’s exam- 
ple.” 








The following notice of “ Wilson’s Civil 
Polity,” pages 300—12 mo, published by us, we | 
extract from the “ Michigan Journal of Educa- 
tion.” We fully agree with that Journal in the 
importance of having that compact which binds 
together our “ glorious Union,” “studied in al 
our schools and seminaries of learning.” 


| 
| 


We shall continue to publish in the succeed- 
ing numbers of our paper, the constitutions | 
together with the Notes of Mr. Wilson.— | 
These Notes have the decided approval of | 
Chance!lor Kent, and others, alike capable of 
judging of the correctness of their views. 


THE CONSTITUTION. | 
«Below we extract from ‘ Wilson’s Civil | 
Polity,’ the Constitution of the United States, | 
with notes. This instrument should be studied | 
in our schools and seminaries of learning, and is | 
inserted in the Journal with the hone that it may 

be made useful. The subjects treated of in this 

book, (* Wilson’s Civil Polity,’) have, as the 

author remarks, ‘long been considered beyond 

the pale-of common school education.’ But 

it is obvious to every reflecting mind, that such 

knowledge can only be spread through the whole 

body ot the community through the medium of 
our common schools and seminaries; and it is 

knowledge which should there be obtained. 

It is to affurd such instruction, that Wilson’s 
Civil Polity has been published. It is written in | 
a plain and familiar manner, and is adapted to 
the wants of our common schools. The work is 
in two parts, the second being a treatise on po- 
litical economy ; a subject which demands at- 
tention at the hands of all teachers, and the | 
genera] ané plain principls of which should be | 
taught in every school, where there are scholars 
old enough to understand them.” 








CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PREAMBLE.* 


We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form & more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this consti- 
tution for the United States of America. 








* A preamble is a preface or introduction, the ob- 
ject of which is to announce the character and 
design of the work to which it is prefixed. 

The preamble to the Censtitution asserts that the 
power which formed the Constitution resides in the 
people, and that the objects of the Constitution are 
to SECURE THE RIGHTS, and to provide for and pro- 
mote the general welfare of the people. 


ARTICLE 1. 
Of the Legislature. 
SECTION I. 

A!l legislative* powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a congress} of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

SECTION II. 
First Clause.—T he House of Representatives 


shall be composed of members chosen evezy | 


second year by the people of the several states, 
and the electors{ in each state shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the must 
numerous branch of the state legislatures. 





* Section 1st.—Legislative power is the law- 
making power. Thus, in a Republic, the Legisla- 
ture is that branch of the government in which the 
people have vested the power of making laws. 

t Congress is a meeting for the settlement of na- 
tional affairs, whether relating to one or more na- 
tions. in Europe a confereuce of different powers 
by their ministers, is called a Congress. In the 
United States the National Legislature is called the 
Congress. 

The object in dividing the legislative power be- 
tween two bodies, is to render measures less precipi- 
tate, and to combine virtue, wisdom, and experience. 
A hasty decision or an unwise law, is not so likely 
to be passed when the decisions of one house are 
subjected to a jealous and critical review in the 
other. 

The members of the House of Representatives 
coming directly from the people, will naturally be 
retained within their influence ; while the Senate, 
being chosen for a longer period, and by the Legis- 
latures of the states, will be less dependent upou 
the people, and consequently farther removed from 
the action of popular passion. It is the same prin- 
ciple which regulates the distribution of legislative 
power in Great Britain and in France. So also the 
legislative power of the state governments 1s sim- 
ilarly vested in two houses. 


Section 20.—First Cirause.—A representative | 


is chosen for two years. In England members of 
the House of Commons are chosen for seven years 

he object in having frequent elections is to make 
the representative more directly responsible to the 
people, and to have the views and interests of the 
people represented ; yet its effect is also to render 
the representative less independent, and place him 
more under the influence of party and sectional in- 
terest. Virtue 
the only means 
in their representatives ; and waile the people re- 
main virtuous and intelligent, no danger can arise 
from frequent elections. 

+ An elector is one who has a vote in the choice 
of an officer. ‘The electors in each state,” here 
spoken of, are those who are entitled, by the laws of 
the state in which they reside, to vote for members 
of the most numerous branch of the state legislature; 
consequently, those who are entitled to vote for 
members of this branch of the state legislature, may 
vote for members of the House of Representatives. 
And as the right of suffrage is now almost universal 
to American citizens of twenty-one years of age, 
nearly all have a voice in the choice of their rulers. 


residing at the seat of government in his official ca- 
pacity, does not cease to be a legal inhabitant of the 


person is entitled to all the privileges of citizenship, 
aud is eligible to an office in the state from which 
he came. 

Tuirp CLause.—The appointment of representa- 
tives was one of the greatest difficulties the framers 
of the Constitution’had to encounter. The smaller 





and intelligence :n the people are | 
that will secure the same qualities | 


Sxconp CLause.—lIt has been decided that a man | 


state of which he was a citizen; consequently, such | 


Second Clause.—No person shall be a rep. 
resentative who shall not have attained to the 
age of twenty-five years, and been seven years 

| a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
/not, when eiected, be an inhabitant of the state 
|in which he shall be chosen. 
| Third Clause.—Representatives and direct 
| taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
i states which may be included within this Union, 
|according to their respective numbers, which 
| shall be determined by adding tothe who'e num- 
| ber of free persons, including those bound to ser. 
| vice for a term of years, and, excluding Indians 
not taxed, three-filths of all other persons. The 
actual enumeration shall be made wijbin three 
| years after the first meeting of the congress 
of the United States, and within every subsr. 
quent term of ten years, in such manner as they 
shall by law direct. 

The number of representatives shall not ex- 
ceed one for every thirty thousand, but each 
state shall have at leaet one representative, and 
ui t:] such enumeration shall be made, the state 
of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and 
Providence Piantations one, Connecticut five, 
New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania 
eight, Delaware one, Maryiand six, Virginia 
ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina five, 
and Georgia three. 

Fourth Clause.—When vacancies happen in 
the representation from any state, the ex cutive 
authority thereof shall issue writs of election to 
fill up such vacancies. 





states claimed a right, as independent sovreignties, 
to an equal share in the general government ; while 
the larger ones inisted upon having an influence 
proportuoned to the number of their nhabitants.— 
| }}ut a compremise was finally effected, by which the 
| larger states were allowed their just share of intlu- 
| ence in one house, and an equality of the smaller 





| states was recognized and admitted in the other. 

| The representative population is not the whole 
| population of the United States ; for, after including 
all free persons, excluding Indians not taxed, it in- 
cludes “three-fifhs of all other persons.” The 
‘other persons” here mentioned are slaves, conse 
quently the slaveholding states have a representation 
for three-fifths of the whole number of slaves. Thus, 
the citizens of slaveholding states have, individu 
ally, greater political power than the citizens of 
non-slaveholding states ; but this was a necessary re- 
sult of the compromise, without which it is probable 
the Union would never have been formed. But di- 
rect taxes are also to be proportioned by the same 
rule as representation, so that the same cause which 
increases their influence in the National Legislature, 
subjects them to the necessity of making larger 
contributions to the national treasury when that mode 
of taxation is resorted to. 

The ratio of representation is a common divisor 
of the number in the several states, and not in the 
whole Union. ‘The ratio has been changed from 
time to time by Congress. In 1790. the period of 
| the first census, the ratio. or the number of citizens 
| entitled to a representative, was 33,000, and the 
whole number of representatives was 106. In 1830, 
the ratio was 47.700, and the whole number of 
representatives 240. 


Fourtu Ciause.—The necessity for this clause 
frequently arises by virtue of the death or resigna- 
tion of members of Congress. 

Firra Ciause.—The Senate also choose theit 
own officers, with the exception of the Speaker. — 
| The Vice President of the United States is Speaker 
| of the Senate. 
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Fifih Clause.—The House of Representatives 
shall choose their Speaker, and oiher_ officers, 
and shall have the sole power of impea¢hment.* 


SECTION III. 


First Clause.—The Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for 
six years ; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

*Impeachment is a public accusation, by a body 
authorised to make it. 

The power of impeachment, as vested in the 
House of Representatives, extends only to officers 
of the general government. ‘This power is one of 
the most important under the Constitution. It is 
the only mode in which the Judiciary is made respon- 
sivle, aud it is a salutary and necessary check upon 





The mode of impeachment is this:—The House 
pass a resulution to imveach, and then appoint a 
committee to manage the impeachment, and prepare 
the articles of accusation. ‘The Senate, (upon which 
devolves the power of trying the person impeached,) 
is then informed that such charges are preferred by 
the House, and it then resolves that on a given day, 
the Senate will sit as a Court of Impeachment. 

In the meantime, the accused is summoned to 
appear and answer, and as many subpeenas for wit- 
nesses are issued as cither party may direct. At 
twelve o'clock, on the day of tnal, the secretary of 
the Senate adimimisters an oath to the President of 
the Senate, that “he willdo impartial justice ac- 
cording to the Constitution and laws of the United 
States.” The same oath is then administered by 
the President to each Senator present. 

Witnesses are examined and cross-examined in 
the usual manner. Questions proposed by Senators 
are reduced to writing, aud put by the President. 
Counsel are then heard for the respective parties ; all 
motions are addressed to the President, and decis- 
ions are ade by ayes and nays, without debate. 

After the ease has been fully considered, the ques- 
tion is propounded by the President of the Senate, 
to each individual member, whereupon the member | 
rises and answers guilty, or not guilty, as his opin- | 
ionis. It requires two-thirds to make a conviction. 


| 

If the accused be found guiity, the Senate then | 
| 

| 

| 








proceeds to fix and declare the punishment. 

State officers may be impeached in a similar man- 
ner by theLegislatures of the several states. 

This mode of impeachment and trial is derived | 
from the British Parliameut, in which the Commons | 
have the sole power of impeachment, and the House 
of Lords the power of trial. 

Section 3p.—First Crause.—In the Senate, 
each state is equally represented. It is said that this 
feature of the Senate, 1s an evidence of separate and 
independent existence of the states. Yet the con- 
trary is known by the fact, that the Senate votes not 
by states, but by persons. Hence the members 
from a given state, may and do vote on opposite 
sides of a question. 

The true theory of our government is, that our 
Senators and Representatives should legislate for 
the whole Union, and not exclusively for the interests 
of a particular section. It is, however, supposed 
that each will be best acquainted with the interests 
of his immediate constituents ; that he will represent 
their interests, and make known their wishes, and 
then endeavor, as far as possible, to unite the inter- | 
ests of each section in the common welfare. 

The Senators being chosen by the state Legisla- 
ture, it is settled by the practice of most of the states 
that they may be chosen by joint ballot of both houses, 
and not necessarily by the Legislature in its official 
capacity ; each house having a negative on the other. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





OHIO. 

The Legislature convened at Columbus on 
Monday, 2d inst. Gen. M’Laughlin was unani- 
mously elected Speaker, and Mr. M’Nulty, 
Clerk of the senate. Thomas J. Buchanan wes 
elected Speaker of the House, Mr. Dimick 
Clerk. Governor Shannon transmitted his Mes- 
sage to the Represe ‘tatives on the 3d. The 
leading topic of that document is a strong ad- 
vocacy of the vigorous prosecution of the Com- 
mon School System. In discussiag the question 
of currency, Gov. S. says that the recent diffi- 
c liies in monetary affairs have affected the 
business of that State but lightly in comparison 
with others of a more commercial or mauufac- 
turing character. He ascribes the evils under 
which we have labored to the excess of impor- 
tations, and thinks we shai! ict have a reforma- 
tion until there is a separation of the General 
Governu.ent in its fiscal action from banks and 
bank paper. He does not declare himself ini- 
mical to the uses of these institutions, but re- 
commends a reform of abuses. With a view to 
this object’ he discusses at soine length, and 
with a spirit of fairness the three different plans 
proposed, viz:—a State Bank with branches— 
a free banking law—and a system of independ- 
ent banks, such as now exists, with modifications 
and restrictions. There is, however, an evident 
leaning toward the Jatter. On the subject of a 
highly penal usury law, he expresses himself 
strongly in favor of one, for the purpose of stop- 
ping the exorbitant rate of interest frequently 
demanded. ‘Ten per cent. he fixes as the ulti- 
matum that the use of capital should receive. 
‘The balance in the Treasury on the different 
funds amount to $391,048 08. ‘There has been 
an increase in the amount of Canal tolls this 
year over last, of $42,534 17; and from tle 
gradual increase in the revenue from this quar- 
ter, itis thought the Canals will at no distant 
day, more than pay the interest on the cost of 
their construction. The liabilities of the State 
for works of improvement are already $12,019, 
830 95; and when these are completed, will 
ainount to fifteen millions. Gov, Shannon re- 
commends that no new appropriations be made 
until the times are more propitious than at 
present. There are various matters treated of 
in this message, the principal one of which is 
the Militia system. The inefficacy of the pres- 
ent one is acknowledged, but no specific reform 
is urged in relation thereto. 





InpIANA.—The message of Governor Wal- 
lace to the legislature of Indiana, is made up 
mostly of statements of the financial affairs of 
the State. {it appears that the balance in the 
treasury on the 31st of October last, amounted 
to $28,702, from which is to be deducted the 
expenses of the fourth quarter’s disbursements. 
For the year 1840, upon the present system of 
taxation, the available means of the State for 
current expenses will be in ali, $87,000—a sum 
too small to meet the necessary demands upon 
the treasury. ‘The state debt, created by the 
sale of State bonds at various times for Banking 
and luternal Improvements, amounts to $10,- 
064,000. Bonds for the Benefit of Public 
Works have been sold to the amount of $7,- 
656,000, of which sum, $1,656,868, remain to 
be paid by the purchasers, who of course are 
bound also for the interest due on this balance. 
The State therefore is required this year to 
meet the interest on about six millions of dollars 
for the Internal Improvement debt. 











Wueart.--It is estimated, that the surplus 
wheat of Michigan, llnois and Indiana this 
year will be 16,000,000 bushels. In Michigan 
but few are purchasing for cash, and the sales 
were making to country merchants in exchange 
for merchandise. 

The Detroit Advertiser of the 25th instant, 
says: “ There are from two to three millions of 
bushels of wheat in Michigan in the hands of 
the farmers; which cannot be shipped until 
next spring. At present we know of no eastern 
millers in the market. In this state, as our 
banks do not discount, funds cannot be raised. 
Eastern Capitalists can realize a good profit 
from wheat investments at the present low 
prices.” . 

Filty thousand barrels of flour have been 
shipped from Rochester and Oswego this sea- 
son, to the Canadas. Consideravle has also 
been shipped from Detroit, und Ohio has also 
sold large quantities of pork for the same mar- 
ket. : 


CONGRESS. 


The organization of the House has at length 
been completed by the election of R. M, T. 
Hunter, Speaker, and the re-election. of Hugh 
A. Garland, Clerk, both of Virginia. On Mon. 
day, the 23d of Dec. the President sent in his 
annual message to both Houses. In the lan. 
guage of a colemporary, we present a brief ab- 
stract. 

“The President alludes to the ravages of fire 
and disease during the Jast season, and- speaks 
with much satisfaction of the rich reward thut 
has been rendered, in an abundant harvest to 
the labor of the husbandman. 

“Our foreign relations exhibit the sam? favor- 
able aspect as were presented in his Jast annual 
message, With respect to the northeastern 
boundary, stil] unsettled, he believes the present 
favorable moment should on no account be suffer- 
ed to pass, without putting the question forever 
at rest. 

“The boundary line extending from the inte- 
rior Of Jake Superior to the N. W. point of the 
lake of the Woods, remains unsettled, the com- 
missioners appointed for running of it havin 
disagreed ; and the question is to be submitte 
to the arbitration o! some friendly power. 

«Disturbances, such as tho-e that interrupted 
the tranquillity of our northern frontier, he thinks 
will not be likeiy to recur. 

“Treaties of commerce have been entered 
into with the kings of Sardinia and of the Neth. 
erlands. No convention for the settlement of 
the claims of our citizens upon Mexico has been 
ratified by the government ofthat country ; but 
a confideut hope is entertained that it will speed- 
ily be done. Our relations with Texas, and the 
South American governments remain friendly. 

“The financial concerns of the government 
are in a prosperous state, and its engagements 
have been promptly met. The operation of the 
pre-emption law in behalf of the settlers on the 
public lands, has been attended with the hap- 
piest consequences. 

“The Florida war, the condition of the war 
and navy departments, and the exploring expe- 
dition are alluded to, but no new information of 
importance is furnished. The Post Office de- 
partment is in a prosperous condition. The 
operation of the mode recently adopted for keep. 
ing the public moneys, is represented as emi- 
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nently successful, and the establishment of an 
Independent National Treasury is ugain com- 
mended to the attention of Congress. A long 
and labored argument is introduced to show the 
propriety of separating the custody of the public 
money from banking institutions, and of refusing 
to receive their notes in payment of the public 
dues. 

“He concludes by recommending, that to es- 
cape embarrassments, public or private, we must 
cease to run in debt, except for objects of neces- 
sity, or such as will yield a certain return. 

As soon as the message was received, Con- 
gress—to avoid, we suppose, all appearance of 
haste in transacting the business of the nation, 
adjodrned over Christmas, from ‘Tuesday to Fri- 
day.” 


NEW-YORK LEGISLATURE. 

The Legislature of New-York convened at 
Albany on ‘Tuesday. Inthe Senate, Lieut. Gov- 
ernor Bradish took the chair as presiding officer, 
and on the roll being called by the Clerk, 27 
members answered to their names. Whole 
number of members, 32. Absent, Messrs. T'all- 
madge, Verplanck, ‘Tompkins, Skinner and 
Wager. 

Tne House was organized by the election 
of Geo. W. Patterson, as Speaker: Philander 
B. Prindle, Clerk ; Minus Magoun, Sergeant at 
Arms ; Samuel Francis, Door-keeper ; Abraham 
H. Grovestein, Assistant Door-keeper. All 
Whigs. The V. B. candidate for Speaker was 
Andrew G. Chatfield, who received 55 votes— 
Patterson 68. Patterson’s majority 12. Several 
members absent. 

On the same day Governor Seward delivered 
his annual Message. 

It appears from this document, that the gross 
income from the Canals during the last fiscal 
year, was $1,656,902; being an increase of 
$165,202 over the previous year. Nett proceeds 
from tolls, $1,057,803. 

Present productive capital of the Common 
School Fund, $1,978,069. Literature Fund, 
$268,164. Bank Fund, $818 821. 

Whole number of convicts in Sing Sirg State 
Prison, 805. Reveived during the year, 209.— 
Convicts in Auburn Prison, 665. Received 
duriag the year, 228. Earnings at Sing Sing 
during the year, $73,203; expenditures, in- 
cluding monvys paid for the completion of the 
prison for temale convicts, $73,452 —Earnings 
at Auburn, $60,161 ; expenditures, 51,671. 

Whole number of militia of the State, 180.- 
103, viz. 7427 cavalry and horse artillery, 9256 
artillery, and 160,420 infantry. 

The present State indebtedness, after making 
allowance for funds on hand, is$9.020,899. The 
estimated cost of completiag the Erie Canal en- 
largement, is $19,292,886 ; do. of completing the 
Genesse Valley Canal, $2,900,123; do. Black 
River Canal, $1,550,156. ‘Total, for all these 
works, $23,743,165. ‘The interest on this sum 
at 5 per cent would be $1,187,158. 

With a view to avoid, as far as may be, the bur- 
dens which these works would impose upon the 
Treasury, if prosecuted rapidiy to completion, 
Governor Seward recommends that the plans 
of all the unfinished works be referred to com- 
petent engineers, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what parts of the same may be delayed with- 
out detriment to the public interest, and what 
expense may be saved by executing other por- 
tions in @ manner equally effective and durable, 





but more piain and economical than that hitherto 
pursued. 
The Message recommends that the Couuty 


Banks in this State be required to keep their | 


bills at par in the city of New York. Also a re- 
vision of the General Banking Law, witha view, 
among other things, to a plan for the redemption 
of the bills of Banks formed under it, si.niiar to 
that suggested in reference to the Safety Fund 
Banks. It is alieged, says His Exceliency, and 
with two many evidences of truth, that the stock 
deposited with the Comptroller as a basis for 
circulating netes, has been in some instances 
purchased or paid for with the notes issued upon 
the same steck. Such a procveding, he remarks, 
is manifestly an evasion of the statute, and care 
should be taken to guard against it for the fu- 
ture. Some of the associations have issued 
post notes as currency. ‘This practice is unques- 
tionably a violation of the spirit of the law, re- 
prehensible in itself, and fraudulent to the com- 
munity. 

The Governor urges a distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands among the several 
States. Also, that the State of New York in- 
sist upon the * fulfilment of the pledge of the 
Federal government” in regard to the fourth 
instalment of the surplus revenue. ‘ The por- 
tion of that instalment due to this State,’’ he 
says, *¢is $1,388,173 57.” 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY. 

We copy from the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce, the following abstract of the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury : 

REVENUE AND MEANS FOR 1839. 

The balance in the ‘I’reasury on the first of 
January, 1839, which would be considered avail- 
able for general purposes, was $2,466,916. 

The receipts from the customs, the | rst three 
quarters, as appearing by the Register’s books, 
are $16,328,393. 

This includes two miilions and three-fourths, 
co ‘ected last year in Treasury notes, but not 
earried on his books til 18389. 

Receipts from lanis the tirst three quarters, 
including also some collected Jast year in ‘Trea- 


sury notes. - - - - $5,417,286 
Miscellaneous receipts, - - 125,208 
Estimated receipts for the fourth 

quarter from all sources, - © $5,700,000 


Receipts on some of the debts against 
some banks not available on the first 
of January, 1839, but since paid, 

From the third issue of Treasury 
notes, under the act of March 2, 1839 $3,857,276 


$1,322,686 


Aggregate means _ - : - $87,317,812 
FXPENDITURES FoR 1839, 

Civil, foreign, miscellaneous, milita- 

ry, ond naval, for the first three 

quarters, and estimated for the 

fourth quarter, _ se « $24,769,667 

Redemption of Treasury notes for 


the whole year, - - ° 10,891,759 





Aggregate payments, - ° $35,661,427 
Available balance in the Treasury 
on the 3lst December, 1839, $1,556 385 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS FOR COMMERCIAL YEAR 
or 1840. 

The exports during the year ending Sept. 30, 
1839, are computed to have been $118,359,- 
004, This is$9,872,383 more than those of 1838. 


The imports during the same year were about 
$157,609,560, being the very large excess of 
$43,892,156 over those during the previous 
year. This,” continues the report, * may be 
1a solution of a portion of the pressure in the 
money market.’ ©The differen'e b tween 
the imports and exports bcing $39,250.556 in 
favor of the former, is larger than any year, ex. 
cvpt three, since 1789, and is much larger than 
any difference in the valuation of the Saine arti. 
cles wich the profits in the foreign trade added.” 

«It must, therefore, except so far as reduced 
by an annual quantity of goods consigned here 
from abroad, and yet in store, uso!d, be a very 
decisive evidence of an increased indebtedness 
by this country to other nations, and except so 
far as this new indebtedness may consist of 
stocks suld and the proceeds returned here in 
merchandize, it must furnish another proof of 
one immediate cause of the present pecuniary 
pressure.” 

ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
1840. 

From the best information possessed by the 
department, it is computed that the aggregate 
of receipts available for public purposes, wit! not 
exceed $18,600,000, of which fifteen millions 
ar: from customs, and three and a half from 
lands. Adding tho balance on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1840, the efficient means for 1840 will 
amount to $20,151,885. 

If Congr: ss should make appropriations to the 
extent desired by the diff-rent departments, the 
expenditures for 1840, independent of the Trea- 
sury notes, are estimated at 20,000,000. 

Including all the Treasury notes to be re- 
deemed, the aggregate expenditure woud be 
about - - - - - $24,750,000 
Ths would leave a deficit in the 
Treasury, at the close of the year, 
amounting to - - . ~ 
But there will be due from the U. S. 
| Bank in September next, on its 
| fourth bond - - - - 
| The principal now due on the Trea- 
| surer’s deposits in other banks, 
| which suspended specie payments 
| in 1837, is - - om 
| Should all these claims be collected 
| in 1840, they would prevent a defi- 
ciency, aid leave an available bal- 
| ance in the Treasury of nearly 1,082,865 
| It is not, however, considered prudent to rely 
; exclusively upon the collection of thi se debts. 
The Secretary proposes to meet the deficien- 
| cy by a reduction of the aggregate of new appro- 
priations; and if Congress will not do that, he 
advises them, that “it will be wise to provide 
seasonably in some other way, for the amount 
of the contingent deficiency.” 

The department is without any resort, tempo- 
rary or permanent, in case of materia! deficien- 
cies—it havins no power to call upon the states 
for the surplus with them deposited. The pro- 
priety of the provision, by Congress, of some 
permanent safeguard under fluctuations of re- 
cvipts and expenditures, is strongly urged. 

On the subject of “permanent deficiency ap- 
prehended as likely te happen in the revenue, 
afier 1841, under the operation of the present 
| tariff,” the Secretary postpones any particular 
| remarks for the present, as he doubts whether 
| Congress will legislate in anticipation of an 
| event that may possibly, but not probably be 
| avoided. 
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THE HERMIT—A FABLE. 

A pious hermit, who lived in the solitude of 
the forest, far from the nuise of men, was once 
wandering through the woods in pursuit of wild 
fruits and berries to make up his frugal mea’. 
He heard a moaning in the grass, and looking 
down, saw a fox, both of whose fore legs were 
broken, writhing like a snake on the ground, 





and apparently starving. The good hermit | 
was about to seek scme food for the helpless 
creature, when an eagle appeared, soaring high 
over head, and suddenly let a fowl fall froin 
his talons directly at the feet of the fox. The 
starved animal seized greedily on the precious 
prize, and soon made a hearty meal of it. “Ah,” 
exciaimed the pious enthusiast, “this is the 
finger of God. Why did I distrust his providen- 
tial care, and wander over hill and dale to seek 
for my daily food? He who brought food to 
the mouth of this helpless animal, will surely 
never forget his servant. Henceforth I will 
take no more thought for my body's sustenance, 
and trust to his goodness, and devote all my 
time to meditation.’? True to his resolution, 
he returned to his cell, and neither plucked the 
fruits that hung on the trees around him, ner 
went down to the brook to quench his thirst. 
Three whole days he lived thus, and wasting 
away to ashadow, in the vain hope ofa Wirect in- 
terfurence from heaven. On the evening of the 
third day, just as he sunk into a slumber, tiun- 
der rolled through the cave, he saw a form 
of angelic beauty, and heard a sweet but solemn 
voice, that spoke thus—* Mortal, hcw feeble is 
thy understanding ; could’st thou thus misinter- 
pret the lessou cuntained in the eagle’s conduct? 
Thou art not lame and helpless as was the fox, 
but art strong and active like the eagle that 
gave him food. Him thou wert to imitate, in 
going about and doing good to others ; for know 
that idleness, even if accompanied by constant 
prayer, is odious in the sight of the Almighty. 
—N. Y. Mirror. 


THE TRADE IN OPIUM. 


| the Superintendent of the British trade, an offi- 





An American merchant, in a letter dated 
Canton, July 15th, has the following just re- 
marks on the efforts of the Chinese government | 
to destroy the opium trade. 

The American trade here is now going on| 
again, and will probably continue uninterrupted | 
for some months, or until the English send out a | 
force of men of war to settle the difficulties be- | 
tween their subjects and this government. | 

The vigorous measures the Chinese have | 
adopted to put’ down the opium trade, has sub- | 
jected us Americans to many inconveniences, 
and some of their new regula'ions are very vex- 
atious; but I for one am willing to submit to 
them, ifthey have the effect of putting a stop to, 
the trade in opium, which has done incalculable 
mischief to the country, both ina moral and 
polit:cal point of view ; but | fear it will revive | 
again; it certainly will if the laws prohibiting it 
are relaxed in the Jeast, for it will require yeurs 





to root out so deep and wide spread an evil. | 


The use of the drug has for years, been quite 
as common as that of ardent spirits in America, 
and the attachment is said to be much stronger. 


The train of events which follow the use of! 


opium, is precisely the same as of those who 
take to intoxicating liquors. Men in comforta- 
ble circumstances often begin by smoking a tittle 
to see how it feels, and soon take to an habitual 
use Of it, in increased quantities, and seldom, if 








ever, stop until they are ruined in constitutien 
and circumstances, and their families beggars. 
No man of philanthropic feelings, can see and 
hear the daily effects of opium, and not rejoice 
at the destruction of the trade. 





STATE OF ENGLISH MERCHANTS IN 
CHINA. 
The same letter adds :—*“ There is no know- 
ing what changes may take place here within a 
year. The English have all left Canton, and 


cer who appears to be endowed with great 
powers by his government, has issued orders for 
none of their ships to come into the river; and 
it is said, until the decision of the British Court 
is known, no more English ships will come to 
Whampoa. There is now a large fleet at 
Hong Kong, and an immense amount of proper- 
ty is accumulating there. Several cargoes of 
English East India cotton and other merchan- 
dise, have been brought up in American ships, 
and cargocs of teas are prepared to go down in 
the same way, and shipped from Hong Kong to 
England.” 





A PROMINENT CAUSE OF HARD TIMES. 

The bank which was recently destroyed by 
fire in Mobile, is said to cost $160,000. Hada 
good plain fire proof banking house, which 
might have been built for five thousand dvjiars, 
been erected, instead of the combustible princely 
palace which cost the above enormous sum, It 
would have saved one hundred and. fifty thou- 
sand dollars to be used as active business capi- 
tal, and the stockholders of the bank would now 
have an uninjured and durable structure in 
the place of a heap of ruins. The truth is, 








we have expended a large share of the money 
of which we now stand in such distressing need | 
in fine buildings and unproductive improve- | 
ments. ‘ e must study, aye, and practice too, 
a system of more rigid economy, or long suffer 
the just and severe punishment of thoughtless 
and insane extravagance.— Buff. Com. Adv. 

GET UP EARLY 1F you woutp LIVE LONG. 

The following is a catalogue of above twenty 
early risers. ‘Their age has been mentioned 
when-it was known. The average age, as far 
as ascertained, is about 70. 

Franklin was an early riser, 
age of 84 years. 

President Chauncey, of Harvard College, 
made it his constant practice to rise at four 
o’clock,—He died at 81. 

Fuseli, the painter, rose with or before the 
sun. He died at 1. 

Wesley rose at three or four o’clock, and 
slept but six hours. He died at 88. 

Buffon, the celebrated naturalist, says he was 
indebted to the habit of early rising for all his 
knowledge, and the composition of all his works. 
He studied 14 hours a day ; died at 81. 

Frederick the Great rose at three or four 
o’clock. 

Samuel Bard, M. D., of Hyde Park, rose at 
daylight ia summer and an hour before in win- 
ter, say about 5. Died at 79. 

Dr. Priestly was an early riser. 


He Gied at the 


He died at 
71. 
Parkhurst rose at five in the summer and six 
in the winter. Died at 74. 

Bishop Jewell rose at four o'clock, 

Bishop Burnet commenced rising at four while 





at college, and continued the practice through a 
long life—died at 72. 

| Matthew Hale rose at four or five. 
at 81. 

Dr. Adams rose at five, and for a part of the 
yerr at four. Died at 78. 

Paley, though naturally indolent, began early 
to rise at 5, and continued the practice through 
life. Died at 63. 

Bishop Horne was an early riser—died at 62. 

Walter Scott was an early riser—died at 52. 

Brougham is said to rise at four—he is now 
about 58. 

Stanislaus L., of Poland, always retired at 9 
and rose at three. Died at 89. 

Alfred the Great, it is believed, rose at four— 
died at 51. 

Sir Thomas Moore, in his Utopia, represents 
the Utopians as attending public lectures every 
morning before day-light. He himself rose at 
four. He was beheaded at the age of 55. 

{Library of Health. 


Died 


GROWTH OF TOWNS ALONG THE J 
LAKES. . 


History, we believe, furnishes nothing com- 
parable to the growth of towns along the shores 
of our American lakes, embracing an extent of 
five thousand miles, which is more than the 
coasts of all the Atlantic States, including the 
Gulf of Mexico. It will be seen by the follow- 
ing table, from the Cleveland Herald, that the 
population has quadrupled, within eight years, 
since 1830: 


Towns. Pepulation in 1830. Population in 1839, 

Boffulo, 8.653 20.000 
Erie, 1,320 3,500 
Cleveland, 1,076 8,400 
Sandusky City, 400 1,500 
Lower Sandusky, 351 1,600 
Perrysburgh, 182 1,600 
Maumee, 250 2,000 
Toledo, 30 2,000 
Detroit, 2,122 6,500 
Monroe, 500 3,500 
Chicago, 100 5,000 
Milwaukie, 20 3,500 
Michigan City, 10 1,800 
Newburyport, 10 1,500 
Navarino, 100 1,8 

Huron, 10 1,500 
Dunkirk, 500 1,500 


There are some thirty towns on these shores 
not named above, most of which commenced 
their existence since 1830, and which if inclu. 
ded would of course show a great ratio of in- 
crease. Thus it appears that our town popula. 
tion has more than quadrupled <within eight 
years. Business has increased in a still greater 
ratio. In 1830 the number of vessels which 
cleared at the port of Clevela§d, with cargoes, 
was 327. 1838, it was 3,038, being nearly ten 
times in number, and probably more than twenty 
times intonnage. The value of exports in 1830 
was 377,107 dollars; and in 1888 the valueof 
these exports that arrived by the canal, exceed- 
ed five millions of dollars. ‘The value of im- 
vorts, in 1830, was estimated at less than one 
mitlion; and in 1839, at nine millions. It is 
probable that Cleveland exported, in addition to 
that received by the canal, to the value of near 
amillion. Thus that sirgle port must have sent 
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abroad, of the produce of Ohio, about six mil- 
lions of doilars in value. 


Tue Menpr Disciesine.—Among other im- 
portant facts in thé natural history and moral 
philosophy of the unfortunate Afiicans of the 
Amistad, we tind that we have been the borrow- 
ers of one principle of legal or physical science, 
much in use at the South, from their benighted 
couutry. It is called amung us ‘Lynch Law,’ 
but is more properly Men di. To illustrate this 
fact, we have, among several other instances, 
the following anecdote :—A few evenings since, 
when. the Jailer was c'osing the doors which 
confine the unfortunate in their prison, he was in- 
formed by several of their number that one was 
absent, and on inquiring for him, was directed 
by two of them to the provision-room ih the cel- 
lar, where, on search, the ‘colored gentheman’ 
was found snugly stowed away between two 
casks, dnd locked up so that he could not get 
out. Onbeing returns? “biz brethren, a Court 
was held, at which Judge Cinquez presided, who 
decided that the prisoner should receive thirty- 
nine stripes upon his naked body, and one of the 
stoutest of them was appointed to execute judg- 
ment. A common riding whip was procured 
for the purpose, and the culprit was ordered to 
stand in a bending posture, wiih his arms fold- 
ed, (the means for tying him being refused) 
when the punishment was fully administered, 
and borne with the stoicism of an old offender ; 
—nor could the humanity of the Jailer prevail 
with them to stop until he had received the full 
award. They then seated him on the floor, in 
the middle of the room, and passed round him, 
pointing and cryiug * Tiefy! tiefy !’? This they 
said was* Mendi law.’ And the splintered con- 
dition of the rod after they had execu'ed it, bore 
ample testimony of the severity with which it 
was administered. New-Haven Herald. 


QuvuanTITy oF BLoop in tHe Human 
Frame.—The following account of the quan- 
tity of blood in the human frame at the different 
stages of existence, is given by Dr. Valertin on 
the Bulletin Generale de Therapeutique Med- 
icale: In the male subject, the blood at birth 
weighs 0,73 of a kilogramme, (the kilogramme; 
is 2ib. ;) Bt one year, 2 29 ; at two years, 2.75 
at three, 3.03 ; at four, 3.46 ; at five, 3.83 ; at 
six, 4.14; at seven, 462; at eight, 5.10; at 
nine, 5.52 ; at ten, 5.99; a eleven, 6.38; at 
twelve, 7.11 ; at thirteen, 8.10; at fourteen, 


9.23 ; at fifteen, 10.64; at sixteen, 12.24 ; at | 


seventeen, 13.16; at eighteen, 14.04 ; at nine- 
teen, 1452, at twenty, 14,90; at twenty-five, 
15.66; at thirty, 15.80; at forty, 15.73; at 


fifty, 15.47 ; at sixty, 15.02; at seventy, 14.45; | 


at eighty, 14 04.—In females, it is a follows: 
At birth, kilogramme, 0.59; at one year, 1.88 ; 
at two, 2.31 ; at three, 2.52; at four, 2.87 ; at 
five, 3.14; at six, 3.29; at seven, 3.74; at 
eight, 402; at vine, 4.55; at ten, 4.90; at 
éleven, 5 32 ; at twelve, 6.19; at thirteen, 7.- 
03 ; at fourteen, 7.72; at fifteen, 8.387 ; at six- 
teen; 9.01 ; at seventeen, 905; at cighteen, 
10.77 ; at twenty, 11.04; at twenty-five, 11.17; 
at thirty, ‘11.18 ; at forty, 11.49; atfifiy, 11.- 
85 ; at sixty, 11.50; at seventy, 10.89; at 
eighty, 10.45. 


Truta.—Truth has been thus cloquently de- 
scribed by N, Breton, who wrote in 1616: 

« Truth is the glory of Time, and the daughter 
ot Eternity ; a title of the highest grace, anda 


note of divine nature ; she is the life of religion, 

the light of love, the grace of wit, and the 
‘crown of wisdom: sheis the beauty of valor, 
| thebrightness of honor, the blessing of reason, 
, and thé joy of faith: her truth is pure goid, her 
| time is right precious, her word is most gracious, 
; and her will is most glorious: her essence is in 
God, and her dwelling with His servants; her 
will is in His wisdom, and her work to His glory ; 
she is honored in love, and graced in constancy ; 
in patience admired, and in charity beloved: she 
is the angel’s worship, the virgin’s fame, the 
saint’s bliss, and the martyr’s crown ; she is the 
king’s greatness, and his council’s goodness: his 
subjects’ peace, and his kingdom’s praise; she 
| is the life of learning, and the light of the law; 
| the honor of trade, and the grace of labor; she 
hath a pure eye, a plain hand, a piercing wit, 
and a perfect heart: she is wisdom’s walk in the 
way of holiness, and takes her rest but in the 
resolution of goodness: her tongue never trips, 
her heart never fainte, her hand never fails, and 
her faith never fears; her church is without 
schism, her city without fraud, her court without 
vanity, and her kingdom without villany. In 
sum, so infinite is her excellence in the con- 
struction of all sense, that I will thus only con- 
clude in the wonder of her worth;—she is the 
nature of perfection in the perfection of nature, 
where God in Christ shows the glory of Chris- 
tianity.” 





A NICE CALCULATION. 


One of tiie greatest obstacles to the accom- 
| plishment of the “Great Western Railway,” in 
England, is a hill 400 feet in height, called Box 
) Hill. As this hill was in the direct rout of the 
| railroad, and could not be avoided—it was de- 
| termined that a tunnel, one mile and three quar- 
| ters in length, forty feet high, and thirty feet 

wide, should be made through the hill. The 
extraordinary attempt of boring through this 
immense mass, consisting in great part of solid 
beds of freestone, was commenced in the sum- 
mer of 1836, and will, it is expected, be coinple- 
ted in 1841. ‘The difficulties which the con- 
| tractors have had to encounter, by the influx of 
| water, have been very great, and at times has 
| caused the work to be suspended. 
One circumstance in connection with this tun- 
| nel illustrates the great perfection to which the 
mechanical science has attained in the present 
| age. In constructing the work, shafts were sunk 
| at stated intervals, and between shafts No. 7 and 
| 8, a distance of 1520 feet, the contractors com- 
|menced their operation at each end, working 
| towards the centre, and when the two cuttings 
closely approximated, much anxiety was felt lest 


* | the straight line should not have been kept, and 


| the union of the two portions of the work should 
not have been true. But on breaking through 
the last intervening portion of rock, the accura- 
cy of the heading was proved, and tothe joy of 
the workmen, who took a lively interest in the 
result, and to the triumph of Mr. Brewer and 
Mr. Lewis, the contractors, it was found that 
the junction was perfect to a hair as to a level, 
the two roofs forming an unvarying line ; while 
at the sides, the ulfermost deviation from a 
straight line was only an inch and a quarter ! 
This result, in a cutting of upwards of 1500 feet 
in length, began at opposite ends, and worked 
towards a common centre, is, perhaps, unex- 
ampled in the annals of tunnelling.— Boston 
Mercantile Journal. 








Dotpear’s Scrence or Penmansnir—ZIiius. 
trated by 24 elegant engravings. 

This work is now used as a text book in some 
of the best schools in the country ; and is con. 
sidered the best work on the subject that has 
ever been published. A cheap edition has been 
prepared for schools. Price 75 ceats. 
Dorsear’s “ First Lessons In WritTine,” 

Designed for the use of children in learning to 
write onthe slate. These lessons are very amus- 
ing and instruclive for children to use at home, 
orat school. Children will learn to write when 
quite young, if allowed a slate and pencil, anda 
copy ofthese lessons. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Doxsear’s * Cory Booxs ror LaprEs,”— 
Designed to give a finish to the style of wri. 
ting. Price 121-2 cents. 
For sale at this office. 


Lord Brougham on Education. Edited by J. 
Orvilie Taylor. New-York: published by 
Taylor & Clement, 128 Fulton street. 1839, 
Where is there a living statesman, whose 

thoughts on moral and literary topics will com. 

mand more curiosity and attention than those of ~ 

Lord Brougham? We understand at once that 

a man of gigantic powers, of astonishing indus- 7 

try, and of powerful influence, presents his re« 

flections—his most serious and sincere conclu. 
sions. The selections made from his writings 
will not disappoint the reader. New-York 

Evangelist. 
The following work is just from our press. 
Among the many favorable notices we have 

eeen, we extract the following from the New 

York Courier and Enquirer of Jan. 1, as clear. 

ly setting forth the character of the work: 
Civil Offices and Political Ethics. By E. P. 

Hurlbut. New York. Published by Taylur & 

Clement, 128 Fulton street.—This work was 

originally prepared several years ago, at the 

suggestion of the Superintendent of Common 

Schoolz, who recommended as subjects of study 

the constitution of our government, and the laws 

relative to the powers and duties of public offi- 
cers. With its execution, the superintendent 
expressed his satisfactiou, and recommended the 
introduction of Mr. Hurlbut’s volume into the 
schools of the State. Since that period, the 
standard of common school education has been 
constantly rising, and the present edition of Civil 
Offices has been prepared with reference to the 
improved standard. We have examined it with 
more care than our avocations will generally 
permit us to bestow upon new works, and we 
take great pleasure in commending it in the 
highest terms to the attention of all who are 
engaged in the instruction of youth in this State. 

The information it contains 1s such as ought to 

be possessed by every individual. The work is 

prepared with evident care and great accuracy. 


NOTICE. 

We have been disappointed, for reasons which 
it is not necessary here to state, in getting out 
our paper as early as usual in the month. We 
promise our patrons that the Assistant hereafter 
will be out promptly on the first of every 
month. 

The editor has been absent sometime from the 
city, through the western part of Mass. and — 
nearly the whole of Vermont. The next num- 
ber of our paper will contain an account of his 
tour, and observations respecting the schools in 
Vermont. 
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